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Art*  I*  AfifcillaneoUs  tVorks  of  Edward  Gibbon^  Efji ;  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  tVritings  compofed  by  himfelf ;  illujlrated 
from  his  Letters.  JVith  occajional  Notes  and  l^arrative  by 
John^  Lord  Sheffield.,  In  Two  volumes  ^arto.  2I.  10s,  boards* 
Cadell  and  Davies.  ^London,  1796. 

THE  modern  pra<£Hce  of  felf-exami nation,  auto-biography, 

^  and  written  inftead  of  auricular  confeffion,.  may  be'con- 
fidered  as  an  improvement  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Although 
unfortunate  malefadlors,  as  Donellan,  the  Perreaus,  &c.  from 
I  prepofterous  defire  of  the  fympathy  and  regard  of  men,  have^ 
gone  to  death  with  lies  in  their  mouth,  yet  thefe  are  rare  in- 
lanccs  of  fallacy  on  the  brink  of  eternity*  Of  cultivated  and 
iberal  minds,  particularly,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  fuppofe 
Jat,  in  pofthumous  publications  refpefting  themfelves,  they 
ould  be  governed  by  any  other  difpofition  than  that  of 
ncerity  and  truth.  Either  the  writer  believes  in  a- Providence, 
nd  confequenlly  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul.and  a  future  ftatej 
r  he  docs  not.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  impofition  and  falfehood  arc. 
ot  to  be  fufpefled  as  poflible;  in  the  fecond,  certainly  not  as., 
robablei  For,  if  there  be  nothing  better  and  more  durable  than 
^tter,  fenfation,  and  a  few  fleeting  and  fluttering  emotions  and 
flions-7-if  time  and  motion,  while  they  preferve  the  fpecies^ 
down  the  individual,  never  more  to  rife,  and  to  be  as*  if  he 
never  been,  what  ingenuous  mind  would  at  all  defire  to  be 
Jnembered,'and  live  as  a  tranfient  (hade  in  occafional  recollec- 
under  a  fyftcrh  fo  devoid  of  both. excellence  and  comfort? 

^  h  therefore  almoft  certain  that  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Gibbon, 
wever  they  may  be  biaflTed  in  their  judgments  by  prejudice 
Rng.rev.  VOL.  xxvii.  JUNE  1796,  N  n  or 
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or  fclf-conccit,  yet  mean,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  them, 
felves,  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  human  creature,  fuch  is  the  focial  and  be. 
iiignant  fyllcm  for  which  human  nature  is  formed  by  its  intelli, 
gent  Author,  that  does  not  inicreft  fome  circle,  however  fmall, 
during  his  life,  and  that  is  not  remembered  with  fome  degree  of 
regret  and  tender  recollecllon  after  his  death.  A  curiofity  is 
excited  in  that  circle  refperSling  the  hiftory  of  his  life ;  his  for. 
tune,  fentiments,  feelings,  emotions,  and  all  that  moft  mate, 
rially  concerned  him.  When  the  writer  is  of  fuch  eminence  as 
Mr.  Gibbon,  that  circle  comprehenas  not  only  the  whole  liic. 
rary  world,  but  all  perfons  of  polite  manners"'  and  education. 

The  publication  before  us  is  fraught  with  important  inftruc. 
tion  as  well  as  curious  entertainment ;  for,  although  it  does  not, 
by  any  means,  exalt  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  our  efteem,  and  exhibit 
him,  like  his  hiftorical  works,  as  a  commentator  or  philofo. 
phical  obferver  on  important  events  following  each  other  in  a  lonj 
lapfe  of  time  and  extent  of  dominion,  it  contains  fragments 
written  ii^is  beft  ftyle,  and  it  (hews  him  throughout  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  light  of  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  well-bred  and  refined  as 
well  as  intelligent  correfpondent  with  perfons  of  great  confi- 
deration  of  both  fexes,  and  of  confequence  by  merit,  fortune, 
rank,  and  political  pow’er.  Though  thefe  two  large  volumes 
are,  as  it  were,  a  pir  of  fpeftacles  that  (hew  our  author  in  a 
near  and  clear  light,  and  expofe  every  defei^,  he  lofes  nothing 
in  point  of  reputation,  either  as  a  fcholar  or  pleafing  and  in- 
ftrudtive  companion.  Of  his  genius  or  native  powers  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  fomewhat  lefs,  when  he  con¬ 
templates  the  early  and  continued  induftry,  the  regular  diftribu- 
tion  of  time,  the  books,  the  converfation,  the  various  opportu¬ 
nities,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  materials  and  inftru- 
mentality  with  which  he  raifed  the  magnificent  and  (hewy  edi¬ 
fice  that  has  drawn  a  great  deal,  and  continues  ftill  to  drai 
much,  though 'fomewhat  lefs  attention  ^.  Nor  will  his  admi¬ 
ration  be  excited  of  any  great  degree  of  patriotifm  or  difintc* 
reftednefs  in  Mr.  Gibbon.  In  truths  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  enervated  and  voluptuous  manners ;  and  his  anxie:^ 
about  the  means  of  living  with  eafe  and  comfort,  to  have 
carried  to  an  excels  that  prepared  him  for  courting  what¬ 
ever  perfon,  or  whatever  party,  happened  to  be  in  power. — 
the  publication  before  us*  Is  not  the  lefs  valuable  on  thefe  accoun  t 

•  We  have  fliewn,  in  a  feiies  of  our  Numbers,  the  blemKhes 
Mr.  Gibbon's  ftyle  (on  the  turgidity  of  which,  however, 
other  hidorians  have  greatly  improved),  and  the  total  difregards 
unity  of  defign  in  his  plan  and  the  arrangement  of  his  matter. 
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Tbtre  cannot  be  a  more  important  or  more  comfortable  arid 
animating  hope,  efpecially  to  young  men  who  have  only  entered 
on  the  career  of  life,  than  to  contemplate,  in  the  fuccefs  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  the  triumph  of  well-regulated  induftry;  nor  any 
I  thing  that  tends  more  to  illuftrate'  the  nature  of  man,  and  pro- 
iiootc  the  real  knowledge  of  mankind,  than  to  view  that  mixture 
lof  excellency  and  defeat  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  moft  illuftrious 
iebarafters.  * 

But  we  detain  our  readers  from  a  better  account  the  na-‘ 
jturc,  end,  and  ufes,  of  the  prefen t  publication,  given  in  a  very 
[good  preface  by  Lord  Sheifield  : 

*  The  melancholy  duty  of  examining  the  papers  of  my  deceafed 
friend  devolved  upon  me  at  a  time  when  1  was  deprefled  by  levere 
affidlions. 

*  In  that  (late  of  mind  I  hcfitated  to  undertake  the  tafle  of  feleft-, 
iag  and  preparing  his  manuferipts  for  the  profs.  The  warmth  of  my 

rly  and  long  attachment  to  Mi.  Gibbon  made  me  cenfeioui  of  a 
rtiality  which  it  w^s  not  pi  open  to  indulge,  efpecially  in  reviling 
any  of  his  juvenile  and  unfiniihed  compofitions.  I  had  to  guard 
otonly  againft  a  fentiment  like  my  own,  which  1  found  extenlively 
iffttfed,  blit  alfo  againft  the  cagernefs  occaiioned  by  a  very  general 
uriofiiy  to  fee  in  print  every  literary  relic,  however  imperfedl,  of  fo 
ftingulfhed  a  writer.  Being  aware  how  dirgracufully  authors  of 
mincnce  have  been  often  treated,  by  an  indifereet  pofthumous  pub- 
ication  of  fragments  and  carelefs  eftufions,  when  1  hud  felccled  thofe 
pers  vyhich  to  myfelf  appeared  the  fitteft  for  the  public  eye,  I  con- 
alted  fome  of  our  common  friends,  whom  1  knew  to  be  equally  anxious 
hh  myfelf  for  Mr.  Gibbon’s  fame,  and  fully  competent  from  their 
sdgment  to  protect  it. 

‘  Under  fuch  a  fanblion  it  Is  that,  no  longer  fufpefling  myfelf  to 
\tw  through  too  favourable  a.  medium,  the .comporition‘i  of  my 
fiend',  I  now  venture  to  publifh  them ;  and  it  may  here  be  proper 
give  fome  information  to  the  reader  refpecling  the  contents  of  th'efe 
olumes.  , 

*  The  moft  important  part  confifls  of  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
ifeand  Writings;  a  work  which  he  Teems  to  have  projected  with 
culiar  folicitude  and  attention,  and  of  which  he  left  fix  different 
tches,  all  in  his  own  handwriting.  One  of  thefe*  fketches,  the 
oft  diffufe  and  circumftantial,  fo  far  as  it  proceeds,  ends  at  the 
Tie  when  he  quitted  Oxford — another  at  the  year  1764,  when  he 
ayclled  to  Italy— a  third  at  his  father’s  death  in  1770— a  fourth, 
Wch  he  continued  to  a  (hort  time  after  his  return  to  Laufanne 

1788,  appears  in  the  form  of  annals,  much  lefs  detailed  than  the 
hers— the  two  remaining  fketches  are  (till  more  imperfect.  It  is 
;ult  to  difeover  the  order  in  which  thefe  fcveral  pieces  were 
fiuen;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  moft  copious  was  the 
From  all  thefe  the  following  memoirs  have  been  carefully  fe- 
and  put  together. 

;  '  *  N  n  a  '  My 
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‘  My  hcfiumon  5n  giving  thcfe  memoirs  to  the  world  arofe,  prJj,  H 
cipally,  from  the  circumAance  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  appearing,  in  ioiQe  I 
refped,  not  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  them,  as  he  had  fo  frequently  I 
varied  their  form  ;  yet,  notwithAanding  this  diffidence,  the  compo.  I 
fitions/  though  unfinifhed,  are  fo  excellent,  that  they  may  julilyen.  H 
title  my  friend  to  appear  as  his  own  biographer,  rather  than  to  have  H  ‘ 
that  talk  undertaken  by  any  perfon  lefs  qualified  for  it.  H 

•  This  opinion  has  rendered  me  anxious. to  publifh  the  prefent  H 

memoirs  without  any  unneceflary  delay  ;  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  tte  B 
author  of  them  cannot  be  made  to  appear  in  a  truer  light  than  he  does  H  ^ 
in  the  following  pages.  In  them,  and  in  his  different  letters,  which  H* 
I  have  added,  will  be  found  a  complete  pidure  of  his  talents,  hisdlil.H 
pofiiion,  his  ffudies.  and  his  attainments.  ■  ^ 

•  Thofe  flight  variations  of  charaftcr,  which  naturally  arofe  in  B  * 

the  progrefs  of  his  life,  will  be  unfolded  in  a  ferics  of  letters  felcdledB 
from  a  correfpondence  between  him  and  myfelf,  which  continued  foil  B  ' 
thirty  years,  and  ended  with  his  death.  B 

<  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  all  the  Ikctches  of  the  memoirs,  ex-B] 
cept  that  com pofVd  in  the  form  of  annals,  and  which  feems  rather  B  ^ 
defigned  as  heads  for  a  future  work,  ceafe  about  twenty  years  before  B 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  death;  and  confequently,  that  we  have  the  lead  de-B^ 
tailed  account  of  the  moft  interefting  part  of  his  life.  His  cor.B  Jj 
refpondence  during  that  period  will,  in  great  mcafure,  fupplyihcB^ 
deficiency.  It  will  be  feparated  from  the  memoirs,  and  placed  inaoB  . 
appendix,  that  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  to  be  pleafed  with  the  rc-B^j 
petitions,  familiarities,  and  trivial  circumftances  of  epiftolary  writing,*^ 
may  not  be  embarrafled  by  it.  By  many  the  letters  will  be  found  aB. 
very  interefting  part  of  the  prefent  publication.  They  will  provcB 
how  amiable  Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  private  life;  and  if,  in  publifcingB 
letters  fo  flattering  to  myfelf,  I  incur  the  imputation  of  vanity,  iB 
.ihall  meet  the  charge  with  a  frank  confeffion,  that  I  am  indeed  higblyl  ' 
vain  of  having  enjoyed,  for  .  fo  .many  years,  the  eftcem,  the  cori  B.. 

.  dence,  and  the  aiFe^ion,  of  a  man  whofe  focial  qualities  endearedB^ 
him  to  the  moft  accomplifhed  fociety,  and  whofe  talents,  great 
they  were,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  fully  equalled  by 
fincerity  of  his  friendftiip.  I , ' 

«  Whatever  cenfure  may  be  pointed  againft  the  editor, 
will  fet  a  due  value  on  the  letters  for  their  intrinfic  merit.  I  muiB 
indeed,  be  blinded,  either  by  vanity  or  affe^lion,  if  they  do 
difplay  the  heart  and  mind  of  their  autlior  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  increafe  the  number  of  his  admirers. 

I  have  not  been  felicitous  to  garble  or  expunge  paflTages  whicB 
to  fom'e,  may  appear  trifling.  Such  piifiages  will  often,  in 
nion  of  the  oBferving  reader,  mark  the  charadlcr  of  the  writer; 
the  omiffion  of  them  would  materially  take  from  the  eafe  and 
liarity  of  authentic  letters. 

‘  Few  men,  I  believe,  have  ever  fo  fully  unveiled  their  own 
racier,  by  a  minute  narrative  of  their  fentiments  and  purfuits, 

Mr.  Gibbon  will  here  be  found  to  have  done;  not  with  ftudy 
labour— not  with  an  afTeftcd  franknefs — but  with  a  genuine  confeffiB^j^ 
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of  his  little  foibles  and  peculiarities,  and  a  good-humoured  and  na^- 
turai  difplay  of  his  own  condud  and  opinions. 

‘  Mr.  Gibbon  began  a  journal,  a  work  diftind  from  the  (ketches 
already  mentioned,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  with  the  following 
declaration :  ^ 

*  I  propofe  from  this  day.,  Auguft  24,  1761,  to  keep  an  exaft 

<  journal  of  my  adlions  and  fiudies,  both  to  a(&d  my  memory,  and 

<  to  accuflom  me  to  fet  a  due  value  on  my  time.  I  (hall  begin  by 

*  fetting  down  foroe  few  events  of  my  part  life,  the  dates  of  which  I 

*  can  remember.’ 

*  This  induftrious  projeft  he  purfued  occafionally  in  French,  under 
various  titles,  and  with  the  minutenefs,  fidelity,  and  liberality,  of  a 
iniod  refolved  to  watch  over  and  improve  itfelf. 

<  The  journal  is  continued  under  different  titles,  and  is  fometimes 
very  concife,  and  fometimes  fingularly  detailed.  One  part  of  it, 
entitled,  *  My  Journal,’  another,  ‘  Ephemerides,  or.  Journal  of 

*  my  AAions,  Studies,  and  Opinions:’  the  other  parts  are  entitled, 
'  Ephemerides,  ou  Journal  de  ma  Vie,  de  mes  Etudes,  et  de  mes 

*  Sentimehs.’  In  this  journal,  among  the  tnotf  trivial  circumdances, 
jrc  mixed  very  interefling  obfervations  and  differtations  on  a  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  a  pafTage  of  Homer,  or  of  Longinus,  or  of  any  other  au* 
thor  whofe  works  he  liappened  to  read  in  the  courfe  of  the  day ;  and 
be  often  paifed  from  a  remark  on  the  moil  common  events  to  a  cri¬ 
tical  difquifition  of  confiderable  learning,  or  an  inquiry  into  fame 
abftrufe  point  of  philofophy. 

*  *  It  certainly  was  not  his  intention  that  this  private  and  motley 
diary  fhould  be  prefented  to  the  public ;  ror  have  1  thought  myfelf 
at  liberty  to  prefent  it,  in  the  fhape  in  which  he  left  it.  But,  by 
reducing  it  to  an  account  of  his  literary  occupations,  it  formed  fo 
bogular  and  fo  interefling  a  portrait  of  an  indefatigable  (Indent,  that 
1  perfuade  myfelf  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquifition  by  the 
literary  world,  and  as  an  acceffion  of  fame  to  my  hterary  friend* 
With  the  extradls  from  Mr;  Gibbon’s  journal  will  be  printed  his  dif- 
fertation  entitled,  ^  Extraits  raifonnes  de  mes  Ledures ;’  and 

*  Recueil  de  mes  Obfervations,  et  Pieces  dctachees  fur  differens 

*  Sujets.*  A  few  other  palTages  from  other  parts  of  the  journal 
introduced  in  notes,  will  make  a  curious  addition  to  the  memoics. 

‘  His  firfl:  publication,  *  ElTai  fur  TEtude  de  la  Literature,’  with 
corredlions  and  additions  from  an  interleaved  copy,  which  my 
friend  gave  to  ine  fevcral  years  ago,  is  reprinted  as  part  of  ihefe 
volumes.  .  . 

*  Three  more  of  his  fmaller  publications  are  alfo  reprinted: 
!>•  His  maftcrly  criticifm  on  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil,  in  anfwcr  to 
Bilhop  Warburton.  2.  His  own  vindication  of  the  filteenth  and 
fifteenth  chapters  of  his  Hiftory,  in  anfwcr  to  Mr.  Davis  and  others. 
And,  3,  his  *  Reponfe  a  I’Expofe  de  la  Cour  de  France’ — -an  ccca- 
fional  compofition,  which  obtained  the  higheft  applaufe  in  foreign 
courts,  and  of  which  he  fpokc  to  me  with  fome  pleafure,  obferving, 
^  it  had  been  tranfiated  even  into  the.  Turkifh  language*  Of 
tbofe  various  writings  the  author  has  fpdeen  himfelf  in  deferibing  his 
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own  life.  I  have  yet  to  notice  fome  articles  not  n^entibned  in  hij 
memoirs,  and  which  will  be  found  in  this  publication,  i.  A  juvenik 
(ketch,  entitled,  *  Outlines  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  World.’  2.  A  dif. 
fertation,  which  he  had  (hewn  to  a  few  friends,  on  that  curious 
jedl,  ‘  L’Homme  au  Mafque  de  For.’  3.  A  more  con fiderahlc  work, 

*  The  Antiquities  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwic;’  an  hillorical  difeourfe, 
compofed  about  the  year  1790.  In  this  work  he  intended  to  appro, 
priate  feparate  books:  1.  To  the  Italian  defeent ;  2.  To  the  Ger. 
manic  reign;  and,  3.  To  the  Britifh  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf. 
wic.  The  manufeript  clofes  in  completing  the  Italian  branch  of  ki$ 
fubjeft.  , 

•  Among  the  moll  fplendid  paflages  of  that  unfinlihed  work  may 
be  enumerated  the  charaders  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori ;  a  (ketch  of 
Albcrt-Azo  the  Second,  a  prince  who  retained  his  faculties  and  re. 
putation  beyond  the  age  of  one  hundred  years ;  an  account  of  Padua 
and  its  univerfity,  and  remarks  on  the  epic  glory  of  Ferrara. 

‘  The  laft  paper  of .  thefe  volumes  has  the  mournful  attraftion  of 
being  a  Iketch  interrupted  by  death,  and  affords  an  honourable  proof 
that  my  friend’s  ardour  for  the  promotion  of  hiilcrical  knowledge  at. 
tended  him  to  the  laid.  It  is  entitled  merely,  ‘  An  Addrefs;’  and 
cxprefTes  a  wifh  that  our  Latin  memorials  ot  the  middle  ages,  the 

•  Scriptores  Rerum  Angllcarum,’  may  be  publifhed  in  England,  in 
a.  manner  worthy  of  the  fubjedl,  and  of  the  country.  He  mentions 
Mr.  John  Pinkerton  as  a  perfon  well  qualified  for  the  condudl  of 
fuch  a  national  undertaking. 

‘  In  the  colleftion  of  writings  which  J  am  now  fending  to  the 
prefs,  there  is  no  article  that  will  fo  much  engage  the  public  as  the 
Memoirs.  I  will  therefore  clofe  all  1  mean  to  fay,  as  their  editor,  by 
affuring  the  reader,  that,  although  1  have,  in  foine  meafure,  newly 
arranged  thofc  intcrefting  papers,  by  forming  one  regular  narrative 
from  the  fix  different  fketches,  I  have  neverthelefs  adhered  with 
fcrupulous  fidelity  to  the  very  words  of  their  author ;  and  I  ufe  the 
letter  S.  to  mark  Tuch  notes  of  my  own  as  it  feemed  neceffary  to 
add. 

.  *  It  remains  only  to  exprefs  a  wifh,  that,  in  difeharging  this  latcft 
office  of  affediion,  my  regard  to  the  memory  of  my  friend  may  ap- 

frar,  as  I  trufl  it  will  do,  proportioned  to  the  high  fatisfadlion  which 
enjoyed  for  many  years  in  poffeffing  his  entire  confidence,  and  very 
partial  attachment. 

Sheffield  Place,  SHEFFIELD/ 

6th  Auguil,  1795* 

Extract  from  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbon* s  Life  and  Writings 

by  himfelf 

*  In  the  fifty- fecond  year  of  my  age,  after  the  completion  of  an 
firduous  and  fuccefsful  work,  I  now  propofe  to  employ  fome  moments 
of.  my  leifure  in  reviewing  the  fimple  tranfa&ions  of  a  private  and 
literary  life.  Truth,  naked,  unblufliing  truth,  the  firfi  •  virtue  of 
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uorc  ferlous  hlftory,  muft  be  the  foie  recommendation  of  ih*s  per- 
fonal  narrative.  '1  he  ftyle  lhall  be  fimple  and  familiar  :  but  ft  vie  it 
ibc  image  of  charad^er;  and  the  habits  of  corred  writing  produce, 
without  labour  or  defign,  the  appearance  of  art  and  ftudy.  My  own 
arouCement  is  my  motive,  and  will  be  my  reward ;  and  if  thefe  Iheet? 
arc  communicated  to  fome  difcrect  and  indulgent  friends;  tliey  will 
bcfccrcted  from  the  public  eye  till  the  author  (hall  be  removed  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  criticifm  or  ridicule.  A  lively  defirc  of  knowing 
and  of  recording  our  anceftors  fo  generally  prevails,  that  it  muft 
depend  on  the  influence  of  fome  common  principle  in  the  minds  of 
aen.  •  We  feem  to  have  lived  in  the  perfons  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  is 
the  labour  and  reward  of  vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal  lon¬ 
gevity.  Our  imagination  is  always  adive  to  enlarge’  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  nature  has  confined  u's.  Fifty  or  an  hundred  years 
may  be -allotted  taan  individual ;  but  we  ftep  forwards  beyond  death 
with  fuch  hopes  as  religion  and  philofophy  will  fuggeft ;  and  we  fill  ‘ 
spthe  filent  vacancy  that  precedes  our  birth,  by  aflbciaiing  ourfelves 
to  the  authors  of  our  exiftence.  Our  calmer  judgment  will  rather 
*od  to  moderate  than  to  fupprefs  the  pride  of  an  ancient  and  worthy- 
ace,  The  fatirift  mtiy  laugh,  the  philofopher  may  preach  ;  but  rea- 
m  herfclf  will  refped  the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  con- 
krated  by  the  experience  of  mankind. 

Wherever  the  diftindioh  of  birth  is  allowed  to  form  a  fuperior 
dcrinthe  ftate,  education  and  example  (hould  always,  and  will 
ten,  produce  among  them  a  dignity  of  fentiment  and  propriety  of 
ondufl,  which  is  guarded  from  dilhonour  by  their  own  and  the  pub- 
c  efteem.  If  we  read  of  fome  illiiftrious  line  fo  ancient  that  it  has  *. 
)  beginning,  fo  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no  end,  we  fympathife 
its  various  fortunes :  nor  can  we  blame  the  generous  enthufiafm,’ 
even  the  harmlefs  vanity,  of  thofe  who  are  allied  to  the  honours  of 
'sname.  For  my  own  part,  could  I  draw  my  pedigree  from  a  gc- 
ral,  a  ftatefman,  or  celebrated  author,  I  (hould  ftudy  their  lives 

ithe  diligence  of  filial  love.  In  the  inveftigation  of  paft  events, 
ufiofity  is  ftimulated  by  the  immediate  or  indirect  reference  to 
Ives;  but  in  the  ettimare  of  honour  we  fliould  learn  to  value  the ' 
of  nature  above  thofe  of  fortune;  to  elleem,  in  our  anceftors, 
lualities  that  beft  promote  the  inierells  of  fcciety;  -ahd  to  pro- 
ce  the  defeendant  of  a  king  lefs  truly  noble  than  the  offspring 
man  of  genius,  wbofe  writings  will  inftrud  or  delight  the  lateit 
rity.  The  family  of  Confucius  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft 
rious  in  the  world. 

After  a  painful  afeent  of  eight  or  ten  centuries,  our  barons  and 
ts  of  Europe  are  loft  .in  the  middle  ages;  bur,  in  the  vaft 
iity  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  pofterity  of  Confucius  have 
tained,  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years,  their  peaceful* 
urs  and  perpetual  fucceftion.  .  'The  chief  of  the  family  is  Hill 
ed,  by  the  fovereign  and  the  people,*  as  the  lively  image  of  the 
1  of  mankind.  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been  illuftrated 
snriched  by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough;  but  I  exhort  them  to 
dcr  the  Fairy  Queen  as  the  moft  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet. 

N  n  4.  1  have 
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I  have  expofed  my  private  feelings^  as  I  ihall  always  do,  without 
fcruple  or  referve.  That  thefe  fentiments  are  juft,  or  at  leaft  natural, 

1  am  inclined  to  believe,  iincc  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  intereOed  in  the 
caufe;  but  1  can  derive  from  my  anceftors  neither  glory  nor 
lhame. 

•  Yet  a  fincere  and  fimple  narrative  of  my  own  life  may  amufc 
fome  of  my  leifure  hours ;  but  it  will  fubjed  me,  and  perhaps  with 
juftice,  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,'  I  may  judge,  however,  from 
the  experience  both  of  pad  and  of  the  prefent  times,  that  the  public 
are  always  curious  to  know  the  men  who  have  left  behind  them  any 
image  of  their  own  minds :  the  mod  fcanty  a!bcounts  of  fuch  meu 
are  compiled  with  diligence,  and  perufed  with  eagernefs ;  and  the 
ftudent  of  every  clafs  may  derive  a  leiTon,  or  an  example,  from  the 
lives  mod  fimilar  to  his  own. 

*  My  name  may  hereafter  be  placed  among  the  thoufand  articles 
of  a  Biographia  Britannica;  and  I  mud  be  confcious,  that  no  one  is 
fo  well  qualified  as  myfelf  to  defcribe  the  feries  of  my  thoughts  and 
aftions.  The  authority  of  my  maders,  of  the  grave  Tbuanus,  and 
the  philofophic  Hume,  might  be  fudicient  to  judify  my  defign;  but 
it  would  not  be  difRcult  to  produce  a  long  lid  of  ancients  and  mo^ 
derns,  who,  in  various  forms,  have  exhibited  their  own  portraits. 
Such  portraits  are  often  the  mod  iniereding,  and  fometimes  ttie  only 
intereding,  parts  of  their  writings;  and,  if  they  be  iincere,  wefelV 
dom  complain  of  the  minutenefs  or  prolixity  of  thefe  perfedl  me*| 
morials.  The  lives  of  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Petrarch,  and  of 
Erafmus,  arc  expreffed  in  the  epidks  which  they  themfelves  have 

Sven  to  the  world.  The  eflays  of  Montaigne  and  Sir  William  Tern- 
e  bring  us  home  to  the  houfes  and  bofems  of  the  authors ;  we  fmilel 
without  contempt  at  the  headdrong  paiTions  of  Benevenuto Cellini, and 
the  gay  follies  of  Colley  Cibber.  The  confedions  of  St.  Auftinand 
Koufleau  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  the  human  heart:  the  cominer.taries 
of  the  learned  Huet  have  furvived  his  evangelical  demondration ;  andj 
the  memoirs  of  Goldoni  are  more  truly  dramatx  than  his  Italian  co- 
xuedies.  The  heretic  and  the  churchman  are  drongly  marked  in  tkei 
characters  and  fortunes  of  Whidon  and  BKhop  Newton ;  and  even  the| 
dulnefs  of  MiebaePde  Marolles  and  Anthony  Wood  acquires  fome  va¬ 
lue  from  the  faithful  reprefen tation  of  men  and  manners.  That  1  an 
equal  or  fuperior  to  fome  of  thefe,  the  effects  of  modedy  or  aiFeflaiioa 
cannot  force  me  to  diffemble.' 

In  the  volumes  before  us  we  are  not  only  introduced  to  a  vsrj 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  alfo  with  the  nu- 
paerous  and  refpedtable  friends  with  whom  he  maintained  a  cor- 
refpondence  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  very  great  variety  in  them  as  Wt| 
^  (^uantWHy  if  vve  may  fay  fo,  or  extent  of  amufement, 
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IT  is  Angular  that  the  .kingdom  of  Naples  is,  even  now,  very 
imperfedfly  explored  and  known.  Even  after  Swinburne  and 
other  travellers,  our  author  finds  many  things  to  gratify  a  tafte 
for  novelty : 

Inhabitants  of  Matera. 

*  Matera  Is  fald  to  contain  14,000  inhabitants,  amongft  whom  arc 
feveral  very  rich  and  confiderable  families.  But  although  the  town 
is  the  feat  of  a  tribunal,  and  the  reiidence  of  a  numerous  clergy, 
there  reigns,  cfpecially  among  the  latter,  an  aftoniihing  degree  of 
ignorance;  and  as  for  arts. and  fciences,  no  favourable  mention  can 
be  made  of  them.  The  people  of  Matera  principally  fubfift  by  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  breeding  of  horfes,  mules,  (heep,  and  hogs.  Bread, 
water,  lind  wine,  the  three  great  necefTaries  of  life,  are  in  high  pcr- 
feftion  at  this  place ;  and  the  two  firft  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
kingdom.  The  women,  of  the  upper  clafles,  are  not  without  beauty ; 
but  the  common  people  are  extremely  ugly,  ragged,  and  filthy”;  of 
a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  difpcfition  ;  and  fo  addifled  to  the  moft 
atrocious  crimes,  that  the  prifons  continually  fwarm  with  malefaftors, 
dcferving  death  in  its  moft  fevereft  forms.  This  is  principally  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  darknefs  in  *  which  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bafilicata  is  ftill  enveloped ;  and  to  the  little  care  which  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  enlighten  its  inhabitants  :  nor  will  they  emerge 
from  their  prefent  ftate  of  barbarifm  until  they  have  better  roads,, 
more  humane  barons,"  and  morirTntelligerrt  and  upright  governors* 
Much  is  here  attributed  to  the  misfortune  of  having  had  two  fuc- 
ceffive  prefidents,  whofe  charafters  and  conduft  at  length  occafioncd 
their  recal;  but  I  afcribe  much  more  to  the  abominable  filth  fo  pre¬ 
valent  in  this  town,  to  the.  mode  of  living,  and  to  the  provifions; 
which,  with  the  above  reafons,  have  rendered  thefe  people  unworthy 
of  the  human  form,  and  expofed  them  to  diforders  and  accidents, 
with  which  more  reafonable  beings  are  feldom  afllifted.  Without 
fpeaking  of  the  number  of  cretins  (although  without  goitres),  and  of 
thofe  who  are  deformed  from  their  birth,  it  is  fufficient  to  mentica 
the  lupi  mannari,  who,  rufhing  out  of  their  fubterraneous  holes  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  fend  forth  the  moft  terrifying  howls,  wallow  in  the- 
mud,  and  in  the  heaps  of  filth  and  ordure,  and  defperately  attack 
fuch  as  chance  to  fall  in  their  way. 

*  In  the  fummer  are  feen  a  number  of  men  and  women,  called 
Tarantulati,  who,  decked  out  in  vine  leaves  and  red  ribbons,  are 
fuffered  to  dance  unmoleft^  about  the  ftreets  continually.  A  difeafe 
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called  the  monacdlo,  or,  l*incube,  is  here  very  common  amongft 
and  women,  who  arc  delivered  over  to  cxorcifm,  and  other  impoil, 
lions  of  the  priefts.  All  thefc  maladies  are  ufually  preceded  by  a 
profound  mclarcholy,  and  are  caul'ed  not  fo  much  by  the  heat  of  the 
dimate,  as  by  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  diet  prevalent 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  exceflive  ufe  of  fait  and  rancid 
pork,  the  unclcanlinefs  in  the  houfes,  and  in  the  dark  and  humid 
caverns,  and  the  evaporations  from  the  open  privies,  and  the  hills  of 
filth  and  ordure  that  are  left  in  the  ftreets,  are  the  phyfical  caufes  of 
thefe  melancholy  diforders,  which  generally  terminate  in  the  moft 
dreadful  manner.  To  fill  up  the  meafure  of  misfortune,  there  is  no 
tolerable  phyfician  or  furgeon  throughout  the  country ;  and  I  would* 
advife  no  one 'to  fufFer  a  tooth  to  be  drawn  there,  unlefs  he  choofes 
alio  to  rifle  the  frafture  of  his  jaw/ 

The  following  obfervationS  on  the  different  kinds  of  lava  we 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  deduce 
a  proof  from  fuch  phenomena  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Mofaic 
chronology : 

•  Between  the  Torre  del  Greco  and  the  Torre  dell*  Annunziata  I 
crofled  a  ftream  of  lava,  that  broke  out  in  1769,  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
fuvius,  not  far  from  the  road,  and  ran  into  the  fea  acrofs  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  country,  which  it  converted  into  a  defert  and  a  chaos. 
The  place  of' its  origin  is  diftinguifhed  by  three  moderate  hills,  of  a 
conic  form,  and  hollow  in  the  centre*  The  comparifon  of  this  wafte 
with  the  neighbouring  eiyfium,  expofed  to  a  fimilar  fate,  awakens 
the  moft  melancholy  thoughts ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  \vc 
coniider  that  even  this  defolation  bears  within  it  the  feeds  of  a  dill 
more  fruitful  diftrift;  that  a  paradife  may  be  formed  therefrom  fu* 
perior  to  the  furrounding  plains ;  that  this  lava  is  already  become 
earth ;  and  that  plants  are  cheriflied  in  fome  parts  of  its  unfriendly 
lap;  we  are  in  fome  meafure  comforted  by  the  univerfariaw  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  even  deftruftion  contains  the  germ. of  life.  Not  lefs  (Irik- 
ing  is  the  circumftance  of  this  lava  being  fo  foon  capable  gf  vegeta¬ 
tion,  fince  fome  in  Sicily  difeovers  no  fymptoms  of  decompofition, 
though  it  has  been  expofed  to  a  much  warmer  fun,  and  all  the 
changes  of  the  atmofphere,  during  feveral  centuries.  This  difference 
is  chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  their  interior  compofition ;  the  lava  of 
Mount  Etna  containing  feldtfpath  and  pebbles,  whilft  that  ofVe- 
fuvius  confifts  of  fchorl,  granite,  and  argillaceous  earth.  They  who 
judge  of  the  age  of  lava  by  its  progrefs  in  decompofition  mu  ft  be 
always  liable  to  error;  unlefs  they  at  the  fame  time  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count  its  various  component  parts.  They,  alfo  have  been  greatly 
wide  of  the  truth,  who  have  judged  of  the  periods  in  which  the  lava 
Has  flowed  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  layers  of  earth  between  ftreams  of 
lava  that  lie  one  above  another ;  for  even  allowing  that  the  date  of 
one  or  two  might  be  given  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  proceed, 
one  fort  of  lava  will,  in  ten  years,  have  a  ftratum  of  earth  a  foot 
deep  upon  it,  and  another  fort  have  fcarcely  the  fame  quantity  in  two 
hundredvvears.* 
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Of  the  Buffalo. 

•  Thcfc  animals  are, tamed  cafier  than  might  be  expeftcd;  and  I 
faw  with  furprife  that  they  patiently  fuftered  thcmfelvcs  to  be  beaten 
by  their  drivers,  who  fate  on  hoifeback  armed  with  (licks  in  the 
fliapc  of  lances.  But  they  are  little  to  be  trufted  ;  and  their  morofe 
countenance  and  traiterous  eyes,  betray  the  fallity  of  their  chara^er. 
An  ox  foon  forgets  even  the  unmerited  blows  which  it  receives;  but 
a  buffalo  not  only  bears  them  in  mind,  but  calmly  waits  for  a  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  of  revenge.  This  afiertion  is  proved  by  the 
following  anecdote,,  which  1  relate  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentlctnan 
who  is  proprietor  of  a  great  number  of  buffaloes.  A  young  and 
hccdlefs  driver  fo  irritated  a  buffalo,  with  blows  and  ill  treatment, 
that  the  poor  bead,  provoked  almoft  to  madnefs,  furioufly  attacked 
the  boy,  and  would  have  totally  deftroyed  him,  had  he  not  been  faved 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  fome  other  drivers.  This  buffalo  was 
focn  after  fent  with  others  to  a  diftant  part  of  the’eountry;  bnt  it. 
happening,  two  years  afterwards,  that  the  boy -had  occaiion  to  tra- 
verfc  the  paftures  where  his  old  enemy  was  feeding^  the  buffalo  no 
fqoner  faw  than  recolledled  him  ;  but,  without  taking  any  immediate 
notice,  obferved  his  proceedings,  and  when  it  faw  that  the  boy  had 
lain  down  to  flecp  under,  a.  tree,  it  ran  at  him,  and  feverely. gored 
him  with  its  horns.  Although  fome  circumftances  render  the  troth 
of  this  hiftory  rather  doubtful,,  I  could  not  .help  communicating  it, 
as  the  perfon  from  whom  I  received  it  is  worthy  of  the  greateft  cre^ 
dit.  But  the  following  proof  of  the  great  fagacity  of  the  buffalo,  at- 
tefied  by  the  whole  province,  merits  our  utmoil  credit  and  attention* 

I  The  road  to  the  two  Calabrias  is  traverfed  between  Perfano  and 
jPoeftum  by  the  river  Sele,  which  in  winter  is  very  deep  and  rapid, 
[and  was  dellitute,  until  lately,  both  of  bridge  and  ferry-boat.  A 
[buffalo  was  therefore  employed  to  carry  over,  the  weekly  courier  and 
his  mail,  arid  learned  its  bufinefs  fo  well,  tha^t  every  week  it  quitted 
ihe  pafture,  appeared  at  the  river  fide  upon  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  courier  ufually  arrived,  fuffered  the  portmanteau  to  be  placed 
upon  its  back,  and  when  that  was  not  too  heavy,  gave  the  like  per^ 
piffion  to  the  man;  but  when  the  portmanteau  was  too  weighty,  it 
puflicd  the  courier  away  with  its  horns,  upon  his  offering  to  mount* 
fwam  acrofs  the  river,  fuffered  the  mail  to  be  taken  off,  and  returned 
^0  fetch  the  courier.  It  continued  this  employment  during  feveral 
fears,  and  its  death,  which  happened  lately,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
a  moft  important  event  in  the  province.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
Ihat  no  greater  advantage  is  made  of  thefe  beads,  whofe  little  edi- 
pation  here  is  fufficiently  tedified  by  the  low  price  they  bear;  a 
luffalo  not  fetching  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ducats  (from 
1^.  i6j.  3^.  to  3/.  i5i.) 


This  volume  of  travels  abounds  in  matter  of  refle6lion  for 
cladical  fcbolar,  the  naturaliftj  the  agriculturaliff,  the 
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ilatefman,  and  politician,  but,  above  all,  for  the  king  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  The  matter  is  fo  good^ 
that  it  is  read  with  pleafure  through  the  medium  of  a  very  in¬ 
elegant,  though  not  unfaithful  tfanflation. 


Art.  III.  Owen's  Travels  into  different  Parts  of  Europe^  in  the 
'  Tear  1791  and l^c.  8vo.  2  vols.  ’14s.  Cadell  and  j| 
Davies.  London,  1796. 


[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  J 


w^, 


(hall  now  refume  our  tafle,  and  extra£l  palTages  from  the 
fecond  volume  of  thefe  travels. 


-  *  High  mafs  was,  on  the  day  of  the  nativity,  performed  by  the 
Pope  at  St.  Peter’s,  when,  on  this  occafion,  there  is  no  admittance 
but  in  full  drefs— for  his  Holinefs,  though  (lyling  himfelf  the  fervant 
ef  fervantSf  will  not  play  off  his  holiday  farces  to  any  thing  but  bags 
and  fwords.’  ^ 


The  manners  of  Naples  are  thus  deferibed : 


.  ^  As  a  tranfient  traveller,  I  pretend  not  to  aflign  the  beft  invefli- 
gated  reafons  for  the  characters  I  draw.  But  here  the  bold  and  raaf- 
coline  features,  vice  and  profligacy,  render  it  only  difficult  to  find 
terms  fufficiently  forcible  to  exprefs  the  genuine  colours  under  which 
they  appear.  That  the  lower  orders  in  this  city  (Naples)  (hould  be 
corrupt  and  abandoned,  is  a  matter  of  little  furprife  to  ihofe  who  fee 
the  condition  of  life  to  which  they  arc  expofed.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  thoufand  Lazxaronis^  almoft  unclothed,  and  totally  unhoufed,j 
ranging  this  great  city  for  a  precarious  fubfiftcnce,  arc  a  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  well  calculated  for  corrupting  and  being  corrupted.  It  is  natural 
to  fuppoTe  that  evil  commencing  here  will  have  a  wide  circulation, 
and  corrupt,  by  a  powerful  leaven,  the  great  mafs  of  common  peo¬ 
ple;  for  thefe  Lax'zaroni  are  notaloofe  arid  diforderly  number;  theyj 
arc  an  army  of  raggamuffins,  under  an  eftabliflied  fort  of  difcipline,j 
and  are  confidercd  by  the  ftate  as  an  order  not  to  be  neglected,  or, | 
more  properly  fpeaking,  not  to  be  oppreffed  beyond  a  certain  point 
They  have,  it  Ihould  feem,  an  invidble  bond  of  union,  and  whci^j 
their  rights  are  invaded,  endeavour  to  make  their  importance  felt.| 
So  far,  however,  as  I  can  learn,  they  have  not  yet  framed  a  charief; 
of  rights,  which  m'ght  not,  with  equal  propriety,  include  the  dogsj 
that  follow  them.  Nakednefs,  hunger,  expofure  to  the  elements,  arr; 
grievances  which  have  never  entered  into  any  of  their  remonllranc« 
The  members  of  this  corps  are  generally  felefted  as  inllruments 
perjury  arid  affaflinacion,  crimes  very  prevalent  in  this  country  Iff 
the  corrupt  hate  of  their  courts,  and  the  tendernefs  of  their  ii*" 
agamft  the  (hedders  of  blood.  If  credit  might  be  given  to  the  cor  j 
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fcnt  cftimaies,  five  thoufand  have  perifhed  in  one  vear  by  the  knife 
of  the  aflaffin. 

*  A  conference  is  fald  to  have  been  lately  held  with  his  Neapolitan 
majefty  upon  the  fubjeft  of  affaffinations,  and  the  neceflity  of  pu- 
rittiing  the  affaffin  with  death  ftrongly  contended  for.  His  majefty 
begged  leave  to  differ  from  his  learned  advifers  on  the  propriety  of 
this  ftep ;  for  at  prefent,  faid  the  monarch,  I  lofe  five  thoufand  of 
my  fuhjefls  by  aflaflination ;  if,  therefore,  I  were  to  put  to  death 
every  affaffin,  I  fliould  lofe  double  the  number.  This  reply  will 
fcrve  to  (hew,  that,  in  fome  countries  at  leaft,  the  executive  and  le- 
giflative  powers  are  wifely  kept  diftind.^ 

The  botanical  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  gratified  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote : 

«  Our  Englifh  refident  at  this  court  (Naples)  had,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  laid  out  for  his  majefiy  an  Engli(h  garden,  ftocked  with 
plants  from  England,  and  added  a  gardener  who  had  ftudied  fciencc 
upon  Englilh  principles.  Some  fyeophant  of  the  court  fuggefted  to 
the  king  that  the  ground  thus  metamorphofed  would  make  an  incoml 
parable  Caeday  or  chace-ground.  This  was  to  his  majefty  of  Naples 
irrcfiftible,  and  a  decree  was  immediately  iffued  for  converting  the 
GiartHno  Inglefe  into  a  Caeda.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  apprifed  of' 
the  defign,  flew  to  the  king,  remonftrated  againft  the  intended 
change,  and  continued  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  at  lead  make  the 
garden  a  vifit  before  he  fuflered  it  to  be  dettroyed.  The  king 
aflented,  and  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  his  retinue,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  Englilh  garden.  It  happened  that  on  the 
way  a  wild  fowl  fprung  up.  This  caught  his  majefty’s  eye — a  gda 
was  demanded,  and  couriers  were  immediately  difpatched  for  the 
royal  gun.  This  arrefting  the  cavalcade,  produced  fo  great  a  delay» 
that  before  the  bird  could  be  brought  to  the  ground  it  was  judged 
impraflicable  to  continue  the  route ;  and  his  majefly  returned  with- 

I  out  feeing  the  objeft  of  his  expedition.  Sir  William  Hamilton  now 
preffed  his  fuite  on  behalf  of  the  garden,  urging  that  his  majefly 
Blight  boaft  of  having  in  his  garden  plants  which  no  other  king  in 
Europe  poffeffed.  ‘  This  fettled  the  bufinefs  in  Sir  William’s  favour. 

‘  If  that  be  the  cafe  (concluded  his  majefly),  it  Ihall  be  a  garden, 

*  and  I  will  be  the  greatefl  king  in  Europe.’ 

The  following  is  a  very  juft  defeription  of  the  environs  of 
Naples: 

*  In  human  life  there  is  no  certainty,  and  much  danger but  here 
lancertainty  cannot  exprefs  how  little  certain  all  things  are,  nor  danger 
I1k>w  dangerous.  All  is  hollow  beneath  us ;  wherever  I  ftrike  my  fooc 
jlhe  earth  returns  a  quivering  found  :  hill  and  valleys  are  perpetually 
^W^wltting  fome  change ;  and  mountains  themfelves  are  but  the 
^fetomh  of  a  night.  On  one  band  fprings  arc  boiling  ;  on  the  other, 
^P^id  fulphur  is 'oozing  through  the  parted  foil :  here  are  monuments 
what  earthquakes  have  fcattered,  there  ruins  of  what  eruptions 
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liaTc  diffblvcd  ;  the  roads  are  bottomed  by  maffes  of  lava,  and  the 
lakes  arc  cnclofcd  in  the  craters  of  volcanos  !* 


.From  Leghorn  our  traveller  embarked  in  a  felucca  for 
Genoa : 


*  One  of  the  Tailors  began  to  defcant  bpon  the  French  revolution. 
He  argued  the  point  as  though  It  had  been  efFefted  by  a  company  of 
merchants.  His  harangue  appeared  to  excite  great  attention.  *  Be. 

•  fore  this  event/  Taid  he,  ‘  the  noble/Te  and  cavaliers  had  all  th* 

•  trade;  but  now  the  people  have  got  it  into  their  own  hnnds — Ecco 

•  la  ragicne  !* — There  might  be  Tome  truth  in  what  he  affirmed ;  bat 
he  ncverthelcfy  explained  the  matter  To  ill,  that  the  Piedrhontefe,  who 
had  fat  all  the  time  without  appearing  to  pay  him  any  attention,  now 
unfolded  his  mufcles,  and  having  haughtily  and  peremptorily  con. 
tradided  in  .the  outfet  all  that  had  been  laid,  he  thus  proceeded: 

•  Some  accidentaland  favouring  circilmrtances  had  created  a  certain 

•  fetof  people  called  nobility.  In  procefs  of  time  thefe  had  increafedin 

•  power,  wealth,  and  number,  to  a  vaft  degree ;  and  no  one  was 

•  confidered  as  of  any  confequence  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  not 

•  boall  of  his  blood  and  family.  .Thefe  were  diilindions  very  op. 

•  preflive  to  the  nation.  At  length,  the  body  of  the  people  became 

•  fenfible  that  fuch  dillindions  were  neither  natural  nor  reafonable. 

•  They  united,  therefore,  and  did  as.  every  enlightened  nation  will 

•  do,  threw  olF  the  yoke. — Ecco  la  ragione !’ 


Genoa  is  thus  deferibed : 


•  •  The  ftreets  are  univerfally  narrow,  and  almoft  as  uniyerfally 
clean,  thofe  efptcially  in  which  the  traffic  of  the  town  is  carried  on, 
having  only  the  width  of  a  foot  path,  but  are  rendered  lively  by  the 
apparent  activity  of  trade,  and  the  variety  of  brilliant  and  crowded 
(hops.  The  whole  city  is  built  upon  the  brow  and  Ihelvings  of 
mountains,  and  Hands,  in  its  different  quarters,  upon  bafes  fo  va¬ 
rious  and  unequal,  that  nothing  but  art  and  induffry,  Himulated  by  the 
powerful  impulfe  of  commercial  neceffity,  could  have  connected  at 
all  the  feveral  parts,  or  have  imparted  any  thing  like  commodioufnefi 
or  uniformity  to  the  whole.  Sometimes  the  ftreet  defeends  and  paffes 
by  the  cellars ;  at  other  times  it  mounts  and  coaffs  along  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes  ;  and  all  this  is  effefted  without  that  portion  of  inconve- 
.nience  which  might  reafooably  be  expefted,  and  with  little  or  no  de¬ 
triment  to  the  general  view. 

- ‘  The  palace  of  Durazzo  was  the  next  which  fell  in  the  ordet 

of  my  tour ;  and  the  entrance  to  this  announced  its  charafter  with  an 
air  of  magnificence  to  which  no  one  I  had  yet  feen  could  pretend. 
In  addition  to  a  countlefs  fuite  of  apartments,  hung  with  paintings  ct 
every  fchool,  here  was  a  gallery,  the  pannels  of  which  were  overlaii 
with  rcfledlors,  and  which  was  itfelf  furniflied  with  a  colleftion  ot 
ilatues  of  ancient  and  modern  workmanfhip.  The  palace  opened  be* 
hind  upon  a  terrace,  which  cbnnefied  with  a  handfome  theatre,  ferffi- 
ing  iUelf  an  appendage  to  the  proprietor’s  domains.  An  even:. 
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ftrangc  and  unnatural,  has  lately  caufed  this  noble  palace  to  change 
its  mailer.  The  prefent  poffefTor  was  defeending  at  the  moment  in 
which  I  entered  the  hall ;  and,  obierving  him  dreiTed  in  a  mourning 
fuit,  1  took  occafion  to  alk  the  caufe,  and  learned,  that  the  late  be- 
uefaftor  was  a  man  of  great  avarice,  who  refufed  even  the  necedaries 
of  life  to  his  own  family.  This  feverity  was  particularly  exercifed 
againft  his  youngeft  fon ;  who,  wearied  with  repeated  attempts  to 
foficn  his  father,  refolved  to  murder  him.  For  this  purpofe  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Genoa,  foHcitcd  an  interview,  and  again  implored  the 
compaihon  of  his  father;  which  being  refufed,  the  fon  drew  out  a 
pillol,  and  (hot  him.  He  is  now  under  confinement  for  this  atrocious 
aft;  and  no-one  pretends  to  conjedure ’what  kind  of  fentence  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  fu(Fer.  It  is  not,  however,  apprehended  that  any 
extraordinary  feverity  will  be  employed  againft  a  man  whofe  only 
crime  is  afTaffinaiion ;  and  there  are  llronger  reafons  for  fuppofing 
that  lenity  will  prevail,  as  the  affair  is  huQied  up  with  all  convenient 
induftry,  and  the  elder  fon,  who  was  the  perfon  I  faw,  is  enjoying 
quiet  poffeffion  of  the  hereditary  fortunes.’ 

We  infert  the  four  following  paragraphs  to  make  the  reader 
fomewhat  acquainted  with  certain  opinions  of  our  traveller: 

‘  •  An  accidental  flip,  in  pafling  from  (hore  to  the  veffel,  brought 
me  into  the  water  amid  the  rocks.  By  the  afli (lance  of  the  failors  I 
was,  however,  happily  refeued  from  circumftances  of  extreme  dan¬ 
ger;  and  this  is  an  event  of  my  life  which  I  record  in  grateful  ac- , 
knowledgment  of  providential  protedion. 

•  The  Madonna  is  the  objed  of  particular  devotion  in  Italy ;  but 
here  (in  the  Tyrol)  the  Saviour  has  very  properl}'  obtained  the  upper 
rank  in  groups  of  the  crucifixion  reprefented  by  ftatues  in  imitation 
of  nature  creded  upon  the  high  roads. 

‘  The  perils  which  may  lie  between  me  and  Geneva,  I  pretend 
not  to  divine ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  deftiny ;  ^nd  1  am 
not  without  my  hopes,  thac'the  lapfe  of  a'  few  days  will  allow  me  to 
eccive  your  congratulations  upon  having  efcaped  from  a  land  of  li- 
xrty  to  a  land  of  fafety. 

‘  My  route  is,  I  doubt  not,  marked  out  by  the  dellinics  of  Pro- 
ridence,  but  the  book  is  not  open  to  me.’ 

Our  traveller  made  a  trip  from  Geneva  to  Lyons  in  the  firft 
«^eek  of  September  1792,  and  from  what  he  there  faw  we  extraft 
is  following : 

‘  The  proceifion,  of  which  I  .fpoke  In  my  laft,  foon  found  me  in 
lie  number  of  its  train.  I  loft  no  time  in  mixing  with  the  crowd, 
nd  informing  myfclf  of  their  plan  and  intentions.  It  appeared,  that 
he  portraits  of  their  kings,  and  all  the  books,  records,  and  regifters, 
i^hich  regarded  the  dlabliftiment  of  royalty,  were  already  carried  to 
he  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  the  ceremony  of  confuming  thefe  upon 
funeral  pile  was  to  be  condufted  in  the  prefence  of  the  national  mi- 
^7.  The  guard,  which  compofed  a  numerous  body,  marched  to 
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the  ground,  diftant  about  half  a  league  from  the  city,  in  detaci 
ments  reprefenting  the  quota  which  every  diftrift  furnifhed.  Wheq 
arrived  at  the  field,  they  were  drawn  up  into  a  circle  of  confidcrabic  I 
compafs,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pile  of  wood,  farrounded  by 
pointed  cannon;  hennet  roughs  were  hoified  upon  different  ftandard$ 
and  Sreamers,  at  regular  intervals,  proclaimed,  <  La  liberte  ou  li 
*  mort/ 

•  A  fignal  gun  being  fired,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  almollin. 
fiantaneoufly  the  whole  pile  was  foon  in  a  blaze.  The  portraits anj 
books  weir  then  thrown  upon  the  raging  materials,  and  the  name  of 
the  royal  viflim  loudly  pronounced  as  each  was  feverally  confumci 
The  firft  volume  of  fmoke  that  afeended  into  the  air  excited  ibe 
fliouts  and  triumphs  of  the  exulting  fpedators.  The  foldiers  placed 
their  hats  upon  their  bayonets,  and  raifed  a  fignal  of  applaufe.  The 
populace  adopted  the  fame  expedient ;  and  all  who  had  canes  hoii^ed 
their  hats  with  expreffions  of  furious  joy.  This  ceremony,  if  fuchit 
may  be  called,  was  renewed  lipon  every  facrifice  which  the  flames 
received  ;  but  when  the  name  of  Louis  (^atorze  was  announced,  the 
fhouts  of  the  populace  were  beyond  mcaiure  furious.  The  alhes  of 
bis  portrait  mounted  amidlj  the  groans  and  curfes  of  forty  thoufand 
fpedators.* 

- ‘  I  reported  fo  favourably  of  the  general  ftate  of  the  town, 

upon  my  return  fiom  this  excurfion,  that  the  ladies  were  difpofed  to 
viiit  the  theatre;  and  it  was  in  this  fituation  that  we  received  the 
firll  intelligence  of  an  adlual  infurredion,  and  ads  of  the  moft  brutal 
cruelty  already  perpetrated.  The  ‘  Payfan  Magiftrat,’  a  piece  pro. 
feffcdly  adapted  to  revolutionary  feelings,  was  exhibited ;  and  the 
applaufe  which  it  produced  from  the  audience  was  evidently  mixed 
with  confiderable  tumujt.  The  progrefs  of  the  reprefentation  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  vociferous  demands  par  fa  tra,  and  the 
Marfeillois  march.  This  laft  is  a  furious  war  fong,  the  air  of  which, 
in  a  military  or  theatrical  band,  is  Angularly  noble  and  impreflivc. 
The  words,  which  were  fung  by  two  foldiers  at  the  burning  of  the 
ptdures,  are  not  a  little  fanguinary  and  vindidivc.  Thefe  clamours 
did  not  exhibit  the  moll  favourable  fymptoms.  Ladies  were  ob. 
ferved  quitting  their  boxes  in  fucceflion,  and  we  began  to  fee  our 
fclves  nearly  deferred.  In  the  mean  time  the  *  Petits  Savoyards,’ 
which  was  the  after  piece,  feemed  to  engage  no  part  of  the  audience’s! 
attention,  who  were  violent  in  their  demands  for  the  MarfeilloisJ 


which  at  length  prevailed  over  every  other  movement.  We  judged 
it  expedient  now  to  withdraw,  and  found  the  fervant  ready  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us,  with  trembling  accents,  that  a  mob  had  affembled  ari 
l^headed  (even  officers,  and  that  they  were  now  bearing  their  beads 
•  in  proceffion  through  the  (Ireets.  The  apprehenfion  of  meeting  this 
inhuman  proceffion  was  a  fubjed  of  cruel'  anxiety,  till  we  arrived  is 
the  Place  Bcllccourt. 

*  Having  efcorted  my  charge  to  their  apartments,  and  trimmed  rte 
lights,  which  the  palpitating  valet  (who  was  an  Aullrian)  had  ranged 
at  the  firll  call  of  the  mob,  I  defeended,  in  order  to  inform 
of  what  bad  been  aded  in  this  bloody  drama.  It, appears  that 
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.populace  .were  firft  excited  to  infiirrefl ion  by  fome  volunteers  from 
Marfeilles;  and  that,  at  about  five  o’clock,  they  affembled  and 
forced  a  guard-houfe,  from  which  they  dragged  an  officer  of  rank, 
who,  in  company  with  fix  others,  had  been  arrefted  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  upon  fufpicioii  of  correfpondiug  with  the  enemy,  and  confined 
for  trial.  He  plunged  into  the  Saone  in  order  to  efcape  their  fury  ; 
but  they  fired  upon  him,  and,  having  dragged  him  alhore,  ftruck 
off  his  head,  and  then  executed  the  lame  vengeance  upon  the  re¬ 
maining  fix.  By  this  time,  nine  o’clock,  the  mob  had  acquired  con- 
fidcrable  ftrength,  and  were  celebrating  the  mod  outrageous  orgies 
before  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  round  the  heads,  which- they  had  elevated 
upon  a  pole.  All  the  ftreets  were  illuminated  throughout  the  city, 
by  order  of  the  inob ;  and  draggling  parties  were  parading  through 
different  quarters,  and  vociferating,  ‘  Vive  la  nation.' 
r  *  I  (hall  not  intrude  upon  your  fenfibility,  by  painting  the  fituation 
.of  my  friends  in  the  interval  of  two  hours,  which  pafTed  between  the 
time  of  our  return  to  the  Hotel,  and  that  of.  the  mob’s  proceffion. 
At  eleven  o’clock  the  tumult,  which  had  hitherto  been  confufedly 
;  beard,  became  more  didindly  audible ;  and  the  gradual  increafe  of 
I  uproar  feeaned  to  announce  fome  change  of  feene.  A  few  minutes 
;  only  allowed  us  to  conjefture,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  mob  en- 
j  tered  the  fquare.  They  formed  a  long,  and,  to  appearance,  a  re- 
I  gular  train;  the  foremod  of  which  bore  torches  and  pikes/  upon  the 
points  of  which  lad  were  the  trophies  of  their  vengeance.  This  pro- 
I  ceffion,  I  fpeedily  learnt,  was  founded  upon  a  new  event.  Thirteen 
;  prieds  had  been  feleded  out  of  two  hundred  who  were  confined;  and 
i  ii  was  the  blood  of  thefe  that  now  provoked  their  cannibal  joy.  Yells 
'  and  groans  accompanied  their  march  through  the  fquare,  and  the  very 
tone  of  their  fhouts  conveyed  the  expreffions  of  murder.’ 

! 

■  At  Vienna  our  traveller  was  prefent  at  one  of  the  combats  of 
I  wild  beads,  for  which  kind  of  exhibition  that  city  is  as  notorious 
:as  the  Spanifh  cities  are  for  bull  fights :  — 

I  *  Its  fingularity  may  amufe  the  Englilh  reader.  This  is^called  the 
jHctz,  or  combat  of  wild  beads.  It  was  exhibited  on  a  fpacious  am- 
jphitheatre,  not  built  like  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatres  of  mafly 
jftone,  but  of  a  light  condrudlion.  A  triple  row  of  galleries  encircle 
jthatarea  which  is  allotted  to  the  combats.  Ihe  opening  of  the  ce- 
[remony  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  a  pifiol,  when  the  mader  of 
jthe  bead  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the  arena,*  and  cracked  with 
jgreat  violence  a  long  whip.  This  was  the  fignal  for  the  keepers  to 
|tlirow  open  the  mouth  of  the  den,  and  let  out  that  bead  which  was 
jtofijftain  the  fird  combat.  The  feveral  dens  are  under  the  galleries^ 
a  level  with  the  arena,  the  mouths  opening  diredlly  upon  it* 
f.fhe  animal  that  fird  entered  was  a  bear,  upon  w'hom  two  furious  dogs 
fhortljr  let  in.  Thefe  chaced  him  (bme  time,  till  "at  length 
p-ey  failened  upon  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,”  when  the 
pAr  and  his  crew  entering,  loofened  the  dogs  from  their  prey,  and 
pe  bear  was  remanded  to  his  prifon. 
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*  To  this  fuccccded  many  fimilar  engagements  between  the  do{i 
and  other  beads,  which  afforded  vaft  diverfion  to  the  fpeftators,  who 
crowned  every  victory  with  (bouts  of  triumph.  The  effieft  of  thefe 
united  acclamations  reminded  me  of  the  (ingular  ftrudlure  whiclula 
Romans  have  given  thefe  edifices,  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of 
public  fpcdlacles.  The  walls  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  are  thickly 
(own  with  urns  and  hollow  earthen  vcffels,  doubtlefs  to  give  tke 
greatefl  poffible  effedl  to  thefe  (bouts  which  mark  the  fpcflaton 
applaufe. 

*  The  feene  which  mod  am u fed  me  in  this  reprefentation  was  ihit 
in  which  the  v%h(Jle  tribe  of  favages  were  let  out  together.  Thefe 
were  bears  of  all  nations,  Hungarian  oxen,  buffaloes,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars,  attacking  each  other  in  all  direftions,  and  engaging  io 
a  thoufand  varied  combats.  There  was  a  mod  noble  lion  let  out, 
•who  exhibited  a  majedic  fpe^acle.  He  regarded  the  fpeAators  with 
a  collefted  afpeft,  and,  fearing  himfelf  upon  his  hind  quarters,  re. 
ceived  all  the  attacks  of  dogs  and  beads  with  a  frown  of  defiance, 
and  a  roar  which  (hook  the  theatre.  At  the  clofe  of  this  reprefenta. 
tion  a  fuperb  firework  was  played  off  from  a  boat^,  ^ich  was  efe. 
vated  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  air.  To  this  board  a  bear  clung 
with  his  paws,  and  afeending  with  it,  continued  fu^ended  till  the 
whole  of  the  firework  was  played  off.  It  was  very  extraordinary 
to  fee  the  bead,  in  this  (ituation,  enveloped  in  fparks  and  flames, 
I  was  carious  to  know  how  this  was  effeded,  and  was  informed  that 
the  board  was  fmeared  with  blocd ;  and  as  theie  animals  are  nearly 
darved,  in  order  to  keep  them  furious,  the  feent  of  the  blood  fixes 
the  ar.imal.  In  addition  to  this,  the  adVor  of  this  great  feene  is  con* 
flant’y  regaled,  when  he  defeends,  with  a  piece  of  fle(h  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  The  negledl  of  this  accudomed  bounty  is  faid  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  former  mader  of  thefe  animals.  The  bear  defeeni 
ing  from  his  frightful  elevation,  and  not  receiving  indantaneoufly  his 
expected  morftl,  fadened  upon  the  mader,  and  tore  him  mortally 
before  he  could  be  difengaged. 

*  As  this  is  an  exhibition  humanity  can  find  little  to  delight  in,  I 
was  adoniihed  to  fee,  in  carting  my  eyes  around,  fo  many  female 
fpedators  attending  this  bloody  fpedacle,  which  feems,  indeed^ 
(carcely  compatible  with  the  police  of  a  civilifed  date.* 

This  laft  paragraph  is  an  additional  example  of  the  natural 
cruelty  of  the  fair  fex,  to  the  many  which  are  to  be  found  in  va¬ 
rious  recent  publications.  , 


We  fliall  now  conclude  our  copious  review  of  this  work, 
and  wc  imagine  that  the  articles  which  we  have  feleded  will 
imprefs  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  that  favourable  idea  of  od 
travelier  which  he  appears  to  us  to  merit.  It  is  very  fcldod 
rtat  we' meet  with  modern  travels  fo  candidly  and  uncxceptionj 
ably  written  as  thefe;  and  ia  no  one  inibmee  does  our  autM 
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appear  to  have  been  mifinformed,  and  confequently  he  has  not 
mifrcprefcnted  any  thing. 

One  fihgle  paragraph  more  we  cannot  refift  copyings  on 
which  we  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections: 

”  <  A  caricature  is  faid  to  be  in  circulation  at  Paris,  iii  which 


«*  the  King  is  reprefented  as  playing  at  piquet  with  a  fans-culottei 
<  and  uttering*  thefe  emphatic  words  ;  ‘  J’ai  ecarte  les  ceeursy  U 

I  •  •  -  •  ...  t  /•  1  • 


<  a  les  piques^  et  je  fuis  Capot*  Shortly  after  this  the  King  was 
beheaded.’ 


f 
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%  vols.  ll.  is.  Creech,  Edinburgh ;  Cadell  and  DavieS| 
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^  [  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 


The  theory  of  the  earth,  it  is  obferved  by  our  author^  is  a 
fubje(^  important  to  the  human  race,  * 


•  To  the  pofleflTor  of  this  world,  to  the  intelligent  being  mall,  who 
fbrefees  events  to  come,  and  who,  in  contemplating  his  future  in- 
tereft,  is  led  to  inquire  concerning  caufes,  in  order  that  he  may  judge 
of  events  which  otherwife  he  could  not  know. 

*  If,  in  purfuing  this  objeft,  we  employ  our  flclil  in  refearch,  not 
po  forming  vain  conjectures  ;  and  if  data  arc  to  be  found,  on  which 
ibience  may  form  jull  conclufions,  we  ftiould  not  long  remain  in  ig* 
bfance  with  refpeCt  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  earth,  a  fubjeft  on 
pich,  hitherto,  opinion  only,  and  not  evidence,  has  decided ;  for 
IQ  no  iubjeft,  perhaps,  is  there  naturally  lefs  defed  of  evidence,  al«* 
Ikygh  philofophers,  led  by  preju^ce,  or  mifguided  by  falfe  theory. 
My  have  neglefted  to  employ  that  light  by  which  they  Ihould  havt 
ka  the  fyftem  of  this  world. 

\  But  to  proceed  in  purfuing  a  little  farther  our  general  or  prepa*. 
atory  ideas.  .A  folid  body  of  land  could  not  have  anfwered'the 
>wpofeof  a  habitable  world  ;  for  a  foil  is  neceflary  to  the  growth  of 
slants ;  and  a  foil  is  nothing  but  the  materials  colleded  from  the  de» 
Irudlion  of  the  folid  land.  Therefore,  the  furface  of  this  land,  in* 
^bited  by  man,  and  covered  with  plants  and  animals,  is  made  by 
mature  to  decay,  in  diflblving  from  that  hard  and  compad  ftate  ia 
^luch  it  is  found  below  the  foil ;  and  this  foil  is  neceflfarily  waflied 
:^^y»  by  the  continual  circulation  of  the  water,  running  from  the 
ummits  of  the  mountains  towards  the  general  receptacle  of  that 
ttid.* 


But  this  world  is  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  machine, 
>  laft‘no  longer  than  its  parts  retain  their  prefent  pofition,  their 
forms  and  qualities.  Dr.  Hutton  conilders  it  as  m 
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organifcd  body,  fuch  as  has  a  conftitution  in  which  the  necef&rT 
decay  of  the  machine  is  naturally  repaired,  in  the  exertion  of 
thole  produ£live  powers  by  which  -it  had  been  formed.  He 
therefore*  examines  the  conftrudlion  of  the  prefent  earth,  in  or¬ 
der  to  underftand  the  natural  operations  of  time  paft ;  to  ac-  ^ 
quire  principles  by  which  we  may  conclude,  with  regard  to  the  i 
future  courfc  of  things,  or  judge  of  ihofe  operations  by  which  a  I 
world,  fo  wifely  ordered,  goes  into  decay and  to  learn  bj 
what  means  fuch  a  decayed  world  may  be  renovated,  or  the  I 
wade  of  habitable  land  on  the  globe,  be  repaired.  He  deferibes  I 
the  folid  parts  that  compofc  the  globe;  in  which  folid  parts  he 
finds  the  marks  of  marine  animals.  In  all  the  regions  of  the 
globe  immenie  mafl'es  are  found,  which,*  though  at  prefent  in 
the  moft  folid  date,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  colkc- 
tion  of  the  calcareous  exuvia  of  marine  animals.  •  Having  clearly 
fhewn  that  all  the  mafTes  of  marble  or  limedone  are  compofcdl 
of  the  Calcareous  matter  of  marine  bodies,  he  concludes  that 
all  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  not  only  thofe  confiding  of*  fuch  cal¬ 
careous  mades,  but  others  rup:rincumbent  upon  thefe,  have  bad 
their  origin  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by  the  coliedlion  of  fand 
and  gravel,  of  (hells,  of  coralline  and  crudaceous  bodies,  and  of 
earths  and  clays,  varioufly  mixed,  or  feparated  and  accumulated, 
Nine-tenths,  perhaps,  or  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  this  earth, 
have  been  formed  by  natural  operations  of  the  globe  in  colled, 
ing  loofe  materials,  and  depofiting  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea ;  confolidating  thofe  colleflions  in  various  degrees,  and 
Either  elevatinjj  thofe  confolidated  mafl'es  above  the  level  on 

w 

which  they  were  formed,  nr  lowering  the  level  of  the  fea-  Be- 
fidcs  an  operation  by  w'hich  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
(houldbe  con  verte  d  iiitj  an  elevated  land,  or  placed  high  abjd 
the  level  of  the  oceari, 

*  There  is  required,  in  the  operations  of  the  globe,  a  confoliJatj 
ing  power,  by  which  the'l  ofe  materials  that  had  fubfided  froq 
water,  (hduld  be  formed  into  mafies  of  the  moil  perfeft  folidity,  l  avj 

.  ing  neither  water  nor  vacuity  between  their  various  cenftituent  |  an 
.  -nor  in  the  pores  of  iboie-conftituent  parts  tliemfelves. 

*  Here  is  an  operation  of  the  globe,  whether  chemical  or  n:cd 
nical,  which  is  necefl'arily  conneded  with  the  formation  of  our  p'e| 
fent  continents ;  therefore,  had  we  a  proper  underftanding  of 
fecrct  operation,  we  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  form  an  cpinic^ 

..with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  unknown  power  by  which  the  a' 
tinents  have  been  placed  above  the  furface  of  that  water  wherein  ' 
had  their  birth.’ 

.Our  philofupher,  therefore,  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the 
•  iural  operations  employed  in  conLlidating  the  (IraU  of  the  gii‘ 
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•As  folldity.is  to  be  brought  abour  only  through  fluidity,  induced  . 
cither  immediately  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  mediately  with  the 
of  a  folvent;  therefore  fire  and  water  may  be  confi- 
dcred  as  the  general  agent  in  that  cor.folidation  which  is  now 
explored.  -He  confidcts  what  may  be  the  comequences  of  con- 
folidation  by  the  one  or  ether  of  thefe  agents  j  and  what  may 
be  the  refpeclive  powers  (>f  thofe  agents  with  relpetSl  to  this 
operaiion.  The.conft>Iidating  fubftances  of  ftrata,  he  (hews, 
i  are  not  fuch  as  will  correfpond  to  the  diflblving  power  of  water, 

I  and  to  the  ifate  in  v.hicfi  thole  fubftances  might  be  left  by  the 
I  reparation  of  their  menitruum. 

i  ■  <  If.  again,  it  is  by  .means  of  heat  and  fufion  that  the  loofe  and 
porous  ftrufture  of  ftrata  ftiall  be,  fuppofed  to  have  been  confolidatcd; 
then  every  difficulty  which*  had  occurred  in  reafoning  upon  the  power 
or  agency  of  water  is  at  once  removed.  The  loofe  and  difeontinuous 
body  of  a’ftratum  may  be  clofed  by  means  of  foftnefs  and  com- 
preffion ;  the  p:)rous  ftrudure  of  the  materials  may  be  confolidatcd, 
ia  a  (imtlar  manner,  by  the  fufion  of  their  fubftance ;  and  foreign 
matter  may  be  introduced  into  the  open  ftrudure  of  ftrata,  in  form  " 
of  fleam  or  exhalation,  as  well  as  in  the  fluid  ftate  of  fufion;  con- 
fequently  heat  is  an  agent  conr»petent  for  the  confolidatidn  of  ftrata, 
which  water  alone  is  nor.  If,  therefore,  fuch  an  agent  could  be 
found  ading  in  the  natural  place  of  ftrata,  we  muft  pronounce  it  pro¬ 
per  to  bring  about  that  end. 

,  ‘  The  examination  of  nature  gives  countenance  to  this  fuppofition,  • 
fo  far  as  ftrata  arc  found  confolidatcd  by  every  fpecies  of  fubftance, 
and  almoft  every  pofliole  mixture  of  thofe  different  fubftances ;  con- 
fcquently,  however  difficult  it  may  appear  to  have  this  applicarioa 
of  heat,  for  the  purpofe  of  confoiidaiing  ftrata  formed  at  the  bottom 
pf  the  ocean,  we  cannot,  from  natural  ap^'earances,  fu'ppofo  any 
other  caufe,  ,,as  having'  adually  produced-  the  effeds  which  are  now 
examined. 

— ‘  For  the  explanation  of  thofe  natural  appea^-ances  which  are . 
fo  general,  no  farther  conditions  are  required  than  the  fuppolition  of 
afufficieni  intenfity.of  fubterraneous  fire  or  heat,  and  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  compreffion  upon*  thofe  bodies  which  are  to  be  lubjeded  to 
that  vio’ent  heat,  without  calcination  or  change,  lieat  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering  all  thofe  fubftances  fluid,  they  may.be,  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity.  tranfported  from  one  pUce  fo  another;  and 
they  may  be  made  to  concrete  altogether  at  the  fame  timei  and 
diftind^y  feparate  in  any  place. 

f  % - «  are  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  power  of  heat  and.  opc.- 

Wtion  of  fufion  muft  have  been  employed  in  cohfolidating  ftrata  of 
foofe  materials,  which  had  been  colleded’ together  and  amafled'at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  conftdcr, 
what  are  the  appearances  in  confolidatcd  ftrata  that  natarally  (h'ould 
follow,  on  the  one  hand,  from  fluidity  having  been-,  in  this  manner, 
introduced  by  means  of  heat,  andi  on  the  other,  from  the  interftice^ 
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being  filled  by  means  of  folution  ;  that  fo  we  may  coitipar^  appear, 
ances  with  the  one  and  other  of  thofe  two  fuppofitions,  in  order  to 
know  that  with  which  they  may  be  only  found  confident.’ 

From  a  diligent  and  ingenious  attention  to  a  great  variety  of 
natural  phenomena,  Dr.  Hutton  every  vt^herc  finds  traces  of  the 
operation  of  fire  in  the  produ(5fion  of  ftrata,  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  agency  of  water :  as  the  confolidation  of  ftrata  with 
every  difFerenr  kind  of  fubftancej  the  perpendicular  fiflTuresand 
reparations  in  ftrata,  &c.  &c. 

*  The  confolidation  of  ftrata  by  means  *of  fufion  or  the  power  of 

heat,  has  been  concluded  from  the  examination  of  nature,  and  from 
finding,  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  thingfs  is  inepnfiftent  with  any  other 
fupfoution.  Now,  again,  we  are  confidering  the  only  power  that 
xnay  be  conceived  as  capable  of  elevating  ftrata  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  and  placing  fuch  a  mafs  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  It 
i$  a  truth  unquelUonable,  that  what  had  been,  originally  at  the  bot. 
tom  of  the  fea,  is  at  prefent  the  higheft  of  our  land.  In  explaining 
this  appearance,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  is  left,  but  either  to 
fuppofe  ftrata  elevated  by  the  power  of  heat  above  the  level  of  the 
prefent  fea,  or  the  fui  face  of  the  ocean  reduced  many  miles  below  the 
height  at  which  it  had  fubfifted  during  the  colleftion  and  induration 
of  the  land  which  we  inhabit.’  1 

The  latter  fuppofition  is  attended  with  niany  difficulties  and  | 
abfurdities,  but  the  former  fupported  by  natural  appearances— 
in  proof  of  which  we  meet,  among  various  others,  with  the 
following  ftriking  and  convincing  argument: 

*  An  expanfive  force,  afling  from  below,  is  the  power  inoft  proper 
for  ereding  maifes ;  but  whether  it  is  a  power  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  which  has  been  employed  in  forming  mineral  veins,  will 
beft  appear  in  knowing  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  now  confidered. 

/  Every  fpecies  of  fracture,  and  every  degree  of  diflocation  and 
contortion,  may  be  perceived  in  the  form  of  mineral  veins ;  and  there 
is  no  other  general  principle  to  be  obferved  in  examining  their  form. 
But,  in  examining  their  contents,  fome  other  principle  may  appear, 
fo  far  as^  to  the  diflocating  power  or  force,  there  may  be  fuperadded 
matter,  by  which  fomething  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  power 
may  be  known.  If,  for  example,  a  tree  or  a  rock  lhall  be  found 
fimply  fpHt  afunder,  although  there  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  fome 
power  having  been  applied  in  order  to  produce  the  effe^,  yet  wc  are 
left  merely  to  conjecture  at  the  power.  But  when  wedges  of  wood 
or  iron,  or  frozen  water,  fliould  be  found  lodged  in  the  cleft,  we 
might  be  enabled,  from  this  appearance,  to  form  a  certain  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the' power  which  had  been  applied.  This 
is  the  cafe  with  mineral  veins.  We  find  them  containing  matter, 
which  indicates  a  caufc  |  and  every  information  in  this  cafe  is  iut^ 
Ttfting  to  the  theory. 

— HaviDj 
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Having  thus  found,  firft.  That  the  confolidated  and  indurated 
jnalTes  of  our  ftrata  Had  fufFered  the  effefts  of  violent  heat  and  fu- 
fion;  adly,  I  hat  thofe  ftrata,  which  had  been  formed  in  a  regular 
manner  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  have  been  violently  bended,  broken, 
and  removed  from  their  original  place  and  fituatiqn  ;  and,  laftly. 
Having  now  found  the  moli  indubitable  proof,  that  the  melting, 
breaking,  and  removing  power  of  fubterraneous  fire,  has  been 
adualiy  exerted  upon  this  land  which  we  examine,  we  cannot  hefitate 
inaferibing  thefe  operations  as  a  caufe  to  thofe  effeds  which  arc  ex- 
pefed  to  our  view.  Now,  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  confiding  in 
ihcfolid  date  and  prefent  inuation  of  thofe  ftratifted  bodies,  originally 
formed  by  fubfidence  in  the  ocean ;  appearances  which  cannot,  in 
reafon,  be  afcrlbed  to  any  other  caufe,  and  which,  upon  this  prin* 
ciple,  are  perfectly  explained.’ 

Our  author  proceeds,  from  the  cftablifhment  of  thefe  fa£ls, 
to  reafon  with  regard  tiv  the  duration  of  this  globe,  or  the  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  its  operations,  as  a  living  world,  maintaining 
plants  and  animais. 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 
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pp.  390.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  F.  and  C.  Rivington.  Ldn« 
'  don,  1795. 

'^HOUGH  it  be  the  profefled  defign  of  our  Review  to  ana- 
^  lyfe,  however  briefly,  every  publication  that  deferves  at¬ 
tention  ;  yet  we  often  meet  with  produdlions  which,  defying  all 
critical  analyfis,  impofe  on  us  the  neceflity  of  departing  from  our 
plan.  The  prefent  work,  however,  from  its  Ariftotelian  me- 
thr^d,  is  exa£Hy  adapted  to  ^he  genius  of  the  EngHfh  Review. 
Wc  have  here  ftrift,  though  not  formal  arrangement — a  clear 
and  natural  diflribution  of  all  the  materials  of  which  the  treatife 
is  compofed. 

.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters :  of  the  firf  of  which 
it  is  the  object  to  prove,  ‘  that  the  clergy  of  tne  church  *  of 
‘  England  have  a  natural,  precedented,  and  legal  right  to  the 

*  revenues  with  which*  they  arc  endowed' — of  the  fecond^  *  that, 

*  though  thefe  revenues  may  collectively  appear  large,  .they 

*  afford  a  very  moderate  competency  to  the  many  thoufands 

*  whole  fubfiftence  depends  upon  them*— and,  of  the  thirds 

*  that  thefe  revenues,  particularly  the  part  of  them  arifing  from 

*  tithes,  are  neither  burthenfome  to  the  individual  nor  injurious 

*  to  the  public/  *  * 

The  firft  chapter  naturally  rcfolves  itfelf  into  three  fedions. 
lo  the  firft  fedlion*  the  author  infifts  on  the  natural  right  of  the 

O  0  4  clergy 
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clergy  to  the  revenues  with  which  they  are  endowed ;  deducing 
it  from  the  cpinicn  and  prailice  of  the  ancients.  In  the  fecund 
feflion  he  argues  in  favour  of  their  precedented  right,  from  the 
polity  of  the  Jews,  as  inftituted  by  God  himfelf.  In  the  third 
fedlion  he  eftablifbes  their  legal  right  on  the  primitive  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  part  of  the  elTay  the  author  has  difeovered 
much  reading,  without  the  leaft  degree  of  oftentation.  Impreft 
with  the  importance  of  his  fubjeft,  and  ftudious  only  to  convey 
information  to  his  readers  in  the  moft  intelligible  manner,  he 
leaves  the  parade  of  learning  to  vain  and  fuperficial  minds. 
With  thofe  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  payment  of  tithes 
under  the  Gentile  fuperftition,  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  he  has  maintained  a  familiar  intercourfe ;  and  the 
authorities  of  fuch  men  as  Scaliger,  Seldcn,  Tildefley,  Carletcn, 
Montagu,  Comber,  Leflie,  Prideaux,  and  Spencer,  muft  have 
great  w^eight.  In  their  writings  he  found  ample  materials  for 
the  compofition,  more  particularly,  of  the  part  before  us ;  and 
of  thefe  materials  he  has  availed  himfelf,  not  as  a  fervile  com¬ 
piler,  but  as  an  accurate  hiftcrian.  We  cannot  but  lament, 
however,  his  omiflion  of  references.  In  a  work  like  this,  it 
is  ufual  either  to  fet  down  notes  of  reference  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  as  occafion  ofters ;  or  to  bring  them  into  one  view 
at  the  end  of  the  treatife.  Such  notes  are  difregarded  by  com¬ 
mon  readers,  and  therefore  diftracl  not  their  attention:  but 
they  are  not  overlooked  by  the  critic,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
examination,  will  often  confult  the  originals  to. which  he  is 
referred. 

In  the  fccond  chapter  our  eflayift  has  endeavoured  to  after- 
tain  the  revenues  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy  in  this  kingdom— 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  abolition  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  I 
the  application  of  their  revenues  to  other  religious  and  pious 
purpofes,  or  to  the  benefit  of  the  ftate,  would  not  compenfatc 
for  the  bad  efFedls  intimately  connedled  with  fuch  a  meafure— 
that  the  equalifation,  alfo,  of  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  proportional  advantages,  but 
would  be  eventually  produdlive  of  the  moft  injurious  confe- 
quences  to  the  religious  and  political  interefts  of  the  nation— 
that  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  clergy,  &c.  of  the 
eftablifhed.  churches  iri  other  kingdoms,  cannot  be  admitted  in 
England,  from  local  and  particular  confiderations— that  the  ec- 
clenaftical  revenues  are  neither  mifepplied,  nor,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  clergy,  unneceftary  or  enormous — and, 
therefore,  /  though  thefe  revenues  may  colledlively  appear  large, 
>  they  afford  a  .  very  moderate  competency  to  the  many  thouftnds 
/  wbofe  fubfiftence  depends  upon  fbcm/ 
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In  the  third  chapter  it  is  proved,  that,  fincc  all  landed  pro¬ 
perty  is  and  has  been  bought,  or  fet,  fubjedl  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  on  account  of  that  outgoing  at  an  inferior  value— 
fince  land-occupiers  in  general,  throughout  the  kingdom,  may 
and  decompound  for  their  tithes,  and,  on  the  average,  at  a  very 
low  rate  in  comparifon  of  the  real  value  of  their  grofs  produce, 
and  have  it  in  their  power,  with  few  exceptions,  to  fecurc  to 
thcmfelves  the  advantages  rcfulting  from  extra-exertidns  and 
improvements,  by  fettling  a  durable  compofition  beforehand,  and 
under  the  fandtion  of  the  adf  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Edward  the 
Sixth — fince,  under  the  prefent  fuppofed  impolitic  and  oppreffivc 
fyftem  of  payment  of  tithes,*  the  agriculture,  population,  arts, 
manufadlures,  trade,  commerce,  navigation,  wealth,  arid  prof- 
perity,  of  this  kingdom,  have  gradually  advanced  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  paftj  and,  in,  the  laft,  have  been  moft  wonderfully  and 
rapidly  increafed,  and  are  ftill  increafing — therefore,  ‘  the  re- 
‘  venues  of  the  clergy,  particularly  the  part  of  them  arifing  from 
‘  tithes,  are  neither  burihenfome  to  the  individual,  nor  injurious 
•  to  the  public/  » 

From  this  view  of  the  work,  it  is  fufBciently  clear,'  that  the 
author  poflefles  both  judgment  and  learning.  Neither  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  wit,  nor  the  fervour  of  imagination,  were  to  be  cx- 
pefted  in  an  elfay  on  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  dry,  unanimated  treatife.  .I'hc  following  paflages  arc 
lively  and  fpirited;  '  • 

^  The  moft  obftinate  may  be  convinced,  if  open  to  conviflion, 
hat,  in  the  annihilation  of  their  revenues,  the  French  Convention,* 
r  National  Affembly,  virtually  annihilated  the  clergy,*  and,  in  their 
edruflioni  worked  the  deftru6lion  of  religion  alfo;,  and  that  ^(in 
onfequence  of  the  people  being  freed  from  all  religious  influence 
nd  reftraint)  vice,  profanenefs,  and  immorality,  ftalk  boldly,  with- 
it  difguife  and  in  every  (bape,  amongft  all  ranks,  arid  without  either 
me  or  remorfe  in  ihofe  who  are  moft  notorious  for.  them — that  ini 
dclity  is  no' longer  a  term  of  reproach,  but  a  caufe  of  triumph  and 

Ixekaiidn* — and  that,  in  further  proof  of  the  height  to  which  human 
ipravity  *  can  afeend,  even  atheifm  has  erected  •  a  Jlandard^  whofe 
mcipUs  can  fcarcely  fail  of  being  fondly  received  by  the  bulk  of  the 
ilion,  after  having  been  fo  warmly,  indecently,  and  audacioufly 
vowed  in  their  public  affembiies,  and,  to  their  everlafticg  infamy, 
Ottered  and  applauded  by  their  legiflators. 

‘  It  is,  indeed^  impoflible  to  reflect  upon  the  late  and  prevailing 
onduft  of  France,  without  horror  and  difguft— and  without  breathing 
^  moft  fervent  wiflies,  that  this  nation  may  ever  cfcapc  fixntlar 
dekednefs,  mifery,  and  punilhment.’  Pages  238— 239.  ’ 

^  We  do  not  approve  either  of  •  depravity  a/ctnding*  or  of’ the 
pnneipUs  of  a  Jiandard  fondly  received' .... 

I  ^  ‘  .  The 
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The  payment  of  tithes  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  faft,  a  greater 
grievance  than  they  do  to  our  author.  Neverthelefs,  we  arefe 
fearful  of  all  innovation,  except  fuch  as  is  extremely  gentle  and 
gradual,,  that  we  fhould  tremble  at  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
Uie  etfualifation  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy,  as  fure-forerunnen 
pf  farther  and  farther  change  and  revolution.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  of  England  is  not  greater,  but  indeed  lefs,  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  annual  landed  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  than  that 
of  any  kingdom  of  Europe;  even  preP^yterian  Scotland  notex* 
cepted.  Men  of  theory  and  fpeculation  think  that  they  can 
difeover  many  and  great  advantages  in  reducing  the  great  bene, 
fices  and  livings,  and  augmenting  the  fmall  ones ;  and  fome  ad. 
vantages  there,  no  doubt,  would  be.*  But  are  there  no  advaiv. 
tages  in  the  prefent  order,  though  not  a  little  arittocratied! 
This  fubje£l  maybe  confidered,  1.  with  regard  to  the  ftatcj 
2.  with  regard  to  the  clergy ;  3.  with  regard  to  the  people, 
ill.  As  to  the  ftate,  it  confolidates  government  by  the  attachment  of 
a  certain  number  of  peers  of  parliament,  with  fortunes  and  con. 
comitant  influence  proportional  to  their  rank.  'Though  friendi 
IP  well-regulated  liberty,  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofc 
who  wilh  for  the  fubvcrlion  or  diminution  of  the  ariftocratical 
part  of  our  conflitution;  which  we  hold,  indeed,  to  be 
ceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  our  freedom  ;  freedcim  both  inter. 

Bgl  and  external :  for  the  fecurity  of  internal  freedom  againll 
the  turbulence  of  democracy,  and  the  folly  and'  ralhne'fs  uIujHj— ^ 
accompanying  upftart  w^ealth;  and, for  the  fecurity  of  ext  rnalB^ 
freedom  againft  foreign  invafion.  If  the  wealth  of  the  United" 
Provinces,  and  the  political  power,  had  been  (hared,  as  in 
England,  in  due  proportion,  with  an  hereditary  nobility,  the 
French  would  not  now  domineer  in  Holland.  It  was  the  virtue 
cf  the  families  of  Orange,  Egmonr,  Horn,  &c.  &c.  that  (hook 
off  the  Spani{h  yoke.  Commerce  raifed  up  a  race  of  men  with 
whom  wealth  and  commercial  advantage  was  every  thing.  Tbf 
love  of  their  country  and  political  independence  was  loft  ini. 
commercial  jealoufy  and  rivality  of  England.— -ad.  With  regarJj 
to  the  clergy  thenifelves,  if  there  be  a  value  in  pofleffion,  there  ii| 
aUb  a  value  in  hope.  It  is  fit  that  there  ^ould  be,  in  t 
prefent  ftate  (for  we  are  not  fpeaking  of  primitive  times)  ofth 
church,  great  and  fplendid  objects  of  . emulation.  True  it 
liviiigs  are  .often,  perhaps,  more  frequently  bellowed  011 
irilUy  than  on  merit ;  but  the  great  dignities  of  the  church 
liOjt  often  beftowed  without,  aT  lead,  an  oftenfible  degree 
propriety -^-in  which  the  government  undoubtedly  aift  wifely] 
tfj  on  this  point,  they  (hould  have  the  folly  to  diiregard  publ 
opinion  as  .much  as  they  very  commonly  do  in  creating  knigb 

ind  Irilh  and  even  Eoglifti  peers,  the  conlequences  would 
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^I)  firft,  indeed,  to  the  church,  but  afterward?,  and  at  no 
great  diftancc  of  time,  to  the  ftate.  There  is  Hill,  happily,  in 
the  church,  a  reafonable  expe42a4ioii  of  reward  to  unblemiflied 
manners,  accompanied  with  diftinguifhed  ability  and  learning; 
THc  livings  of  the  curates  arc,  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  (hame- 
folly  fmall.  But  we  arc  happy  that  the  legiflature  has  granted  a 
power  !0  the  bifliops  of  remedying  that  evil. — 3d.  For  what  con* 
ccrr.s  the  people,  it  is  fit  and  profitable  to  them,  and  to  the  ibte, 
that  public,  homage  fbguld  be  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the 
Chriftian  religion  Confifcate  or  reduce  clerical  benefices,  turn 
the  bifbops  out  of  parliament,  &c.  the  mob  would  foon  begin^ 
as  in  France,  which  is  very  well  obferved  by  the  author  of  the 
effay  before  us,  to  vilify  and  trample  on  what  fhould  be  vilified 
and  trampled  on  by  their  betters.  Ahd  in  whofe  hands  would 
our  levellers  place  the  church  lands,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
clergy?  Into  thofe  of  cringing  and  needy  courtiers,*  if* they 
fcould  be  difpofed  of  by  the  crown;  or  into  thofe  of  India  na¬ 
bobs,  or  of  fouls,  perhaps,  contrafted  and  debafed  by  retail  trade, 
if  they  flioilld  be  fold  by  cut-cry  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  though  that  might  be  pretended,  .but  for  that  of  the  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury.  Would  hungry  gamefters,  or  grovelling 
{hopkeepers,  be  better  landlords  than  bifbops,  deans,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  univerfities  ? 

There  is,  however,' one  cafe  in  which,  in  our  judgment, 
tithes  might  be  commuted,  by  public  authority^  with'  perfeft 
feirnefs,  and  with  advantage  to  both  parties.  On  a  divifion  of 
Common  and  wafte  lands,  let  the  minifter  of  the  parifb  have  his 
Itenih  part '  of  the  land  in  lieu  of  a  continued  tax  on  future 


iRT.  VI.  .  Rofeoe^s  Life  of  Lorenzo  dd  Medici^  4ta.  *  ^Vols, 
2\.  28.  Liverpool,  printed:  fold  by  Edwards, 'London. 

.,j[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

N  a  former  Number  we  confidered .  the  author  of  rhis  truly 
'  interefting  work  principally  as  a  narrator  of  political  and  mi- 
bSty  tranfadions.  -We  fliall  now  exhibit  him  as  an  invcfti.ii 
3tor  of  the  progrefs  pf  literature.  In  this  point  of  view  W€ 
not  to  fay,'  he  fbincs 

■  <  l^elut  inter  igues 

Luna  minores* 

after  recording  the  tale  of  facer46tal  villany,  the  ^  op* 
vfvpn^^  pr  the  miferies  pf  war^  .the  imuiial  courfe  of 
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fais  fubjeft  dictates  ‘  cedant  arma  togd^  he, proceeds  with  re; 
ncwcd  energy,  like  the  traveller  who  has  long  ftruggled  in  the 
tangled  bufbes  of  a  thicket,  and  at  laft  .happily* finds  the  path, 
way,  which  conduits  him  throughjfomc,  flowery  valley. 

.  7'he  extent  of  the.  patronage  which  the  houfe  of  Medici 
afforded  to  men  of  cultivated,  minds  opens  a  wide  field,  in 
which  the  literary  hiflorian  may  expatiate  at  large. 

The  ample  pefTeffions  of  Cofmo,  the  grandfather  of  Lorenzo^ 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his.  natural  propenfity  to  the  promotioa 
of  fcience,  and  the  encouragement  of  learned  men.  Among 
the  number  of  thofe  who  were  favoured  by  his  protcilion,  wc 
find  the  names  of  Ambrogio  Traverfari,  Leonardo  Bruni,  aid 
Carlo  Marfuppini,  who,  being  natives  of  Arezzo,'  afl'umed  the 
firnamc  of  .Arctino,  Paggio  Bracciolini,  Guarino  Veronefe, 
Francefco  Filelfc,  iVlarfilio  Ficeno,  and  Antonio  Beccatelli. 

Of  the  lives  and  writings,  of  each  of  thefe  eminent  fcholars 
our  jiuthor  has  given  various  interefting  and  curious,  particulars, 
for  which  we  muft  refer  our  readf»rs  to  the  work  itfelf^ .  We  (hall, 
however,  extrait  his  account  of  Poggio : . 


*  This  extraordinary  man,  whofe  writings  throw  confiderable  light 
on  the  hidory  of  the  age^  and  whofe  Latin  ilyle  pleafes  by  its  un- 
affefled  fimplicity,  was  born  in  the  year  1381,  of  the  noble  family 
of  Bracciolini,  originally  of  Florence  ;  and,  having  fpent  his  youth 
in  travelling  through  different  countries  of  Europe,  fettled  at  length 
at  Rome.  He  .remained  in  this  city  as  fecretary  in  the  fervice  of 
eight  fuccelfivc  popes,  till  he  was  invited  to  Florence  in  the  year 
1452,  being  then  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age,  to  fucceed  Carlo 
Marfuppini  as  fccrctary  to  the  republic.  After  his  return  to  Florence, 
he  began  to  write  the  hiftory  of  that  ftate‘;  but  dying  before  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  conclofion,  it  was  afterwards  completed  by  his  unfoN 
tunate  fon  Jacopo.  His  numerous  works  have  been  feveral  times  re¬ 


printed:  the  mott  general  colledion  of  them  is  that  of  Bafil,  1)38. 
Of  produftion’s,  his  •  pber  Facetiarum’  is  the  moll  fingular. 

The  grofs^indecency  of  fome.ofhis  tales  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  I 
freedom  in  which  he  indulges. hitnfelf  refpefti.ng  the  prieflhood.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  cfcaped  in  thofe  times., the  refentmeot 
of  that  order :  but  we  mud  remember,  that  this  work  was  produced 
in  the  bbfom  of.  the  church,  and  was  probably  an*  amufement  for  the 
learned j  leifure  .of  prelates  and  of  •  cardinals.  In  a  (hort  preface 
Poggio  explain Sj the  motives  that  led  him  to  thi.s  compofition)  and 
attempts  to  qxcufe  its  liceniioufnefs.^ 

•  Although  Poggio  was  an  ecclefiadic  be.  had  feveral  childrePi 
whom  he  openly  acknowledged.  His  friend,  the  Cardinal  of  S.  An 

felo,  having  remonflrated  vsich  him  on  the  irregularity  of  his  cod- 
uft,  Poggio,  in  his  reply,  ackaowledges  his. fault,  but  at  the  fa®: 
time  attempts*  to  extinguilh  the  glare, of  it  in  the  general  blaze  of  •• 
c^ntioufneis  ihat  iiivoivcdHhc  age.  ‘fTis  letter  on  this  occaiion  affords 
a*  flrikiag:  proof  of -the  depravity  of  the  umes..  He  aftenvafci 
r  *  .  divci‘4 
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••?  ••  •• 

dircftcd  himfelf  of  his  clerical  charafter,  and  married  a  young  and 
handfomc  wife ;  in  juftlfication  of  which  meafure  he  thought  it  nc- 
ccffary  to  write  a  ireatife,-  which  he  entitled  *  An  feni  fit  Uxor  du- 
«  cenda;’  and  which  he  addreiTed  to  Cofm'o  de*  Medici.  •  This  im¬ 
portant  difi'ertation  yet  remains^  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been 

printed.*  .  *  . 

Of  the  various  eccentricities  of  men  of  genius  none  is  more 
lamentable 'than  the 'jealous  irritability  of  their  tempers;  and 
are  forry  to  obfcrve  that  our  author  has  found  fuch  copious 
materbls  for  an  account  of  the  literary  quarrels  which,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  difturbed  the  learned  leifure  of  Italy.  Among 
the  turbulent  of  that  time  Filelfo  makes  a  confpicuous  figure, 
’After  outraging  almofl:  all  the  fovereigns  of  Italy,  he  at  length 
provoked  the  wrath  of  Poggio,  who,  in  his  ‘  Inveilivae,’  lafhed 
him  with  the  utmoft  fe verity.  But  not  fatisfied,  fays  Mr.  Rof- 
coe,  with  ferious  invective,  Poggio  has  alfo  introduced  his  ad- 
ycrfery  in  his  *  Facetiae;*  and  Filelfo  will  long'be  remembered 
as  the  original  Hans  Carvel  of  Prior  and  La  Fontaine. 

Lorenzo’s  father,  Piero  de’  Medici,  was  not  wanting  in  at¬ 
tention  to  literary  characters.  The  following  anecdote  of  on# 
of  his  proteges  (Will,  perhaps,  afford  an  amuling  parallel  to  the 
‘dramatic  impofition  which  has  lately  attradted  the  notice  of  the 
public: 

t  •  Leo  Battifta  Alberti,  independent  of  his  extraordinary  talents  as 
anartift,  deferves  particular  notice  as  one  of  the  earlieft  fcholars  that 
appeared  in  the  revival  of  letters.  He  firft  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by 
his  Latin  comedy,  entitled,  *  Philodoxios,’  copies  of  which  be 
dillributed  amongll  his  friends  as  the  work  of  Lepidus,  an  ancient 
Roman  poet.  The  literati*  were  effedlually  deceived,  and  beftowed 
the  higheft  applaufe  upon  a  piece  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  pre¬ 
cious  remnant  of  antiquity.  It  firif  appeared  about  the  year  1425, 
when  the  rage  for  ancient  manuferipts  was  at  its  height;  and  Le- 

Ipidus,  for  a  while,  took  his  rank  with  Plautus  and  with  Terence.* 

But  it  is  to  the  period  of  Lorenzo’s  fucceeding  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  republic  that  we  mull  look  for  that  blaze  of  talents 
which  rendered  Florence  the  pride  of  Italy.  Under. his  aufpices 
the  decayed  academy  was  revived,  arid  raifed.  to  a  higher  degree 
of  eminence  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  This  feminary 
became  the*alma  mater  of  fome  of  the  moft  accompliflied  fcholars 
of  the* age;  and  its  profeflbrs  feem  to  have  been  rewar^ied  with 
almoft  lavifh  munificence. 

I  To  the  kindnefs  of  Lorenzo,  too,  were  his  literary  friends 
tmJcbtcd  for  that  dignified  leifure  which  enabled  theni  to  infti- 
i^'te'an  academy  for  the  ftudy  of  the  fublime  doctrines  of  Plato, 
this  inftitution  we  have,  in  the  volumes  under  our  confider* 

ation. 
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ation,  an  ample  and  interefting.  detail.  *  We  could  not  forbey 
finiliag  on  perufing  the  account  which  is  here  givfti  of  the  cx. 
traordinary  pomp>  and  of  courfc  of  the  plenteous  cheer,  with 
which  thefe  abftra£ted  contemplators  of  rnirid  annually  cele« 
brated,  at  a  convivial  banquet,  the  birth-day  of  their  great 
matter.  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonifts  we  meet 
with  the  following  ttriking  remark  :  ^ 


•  Mankind  often  arrive  at  the  fame  conclulion  by  different  means 
and  we  have  in  our  own  days  feen  a  fed  rife  up  w}K)re  pfofeflbrs  em 
ploying  a  mode  of  dedudion  precifely  oppofite  to  the  Platoniih  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  flrongly  refemble  them  in  their  feniimcnts  and 
manners.  Thole  important  conclufions  which  the  one  derived  from 
the  higheff  cultivation  of  intelled,  the  other  has  found  in  an  extreihe 
of  humiliation,  and  a  conflant  degradation  and  contempt  of  all  hn. 
man  endowments.  Like  navigators  who  (leer  a  courfe  dircftly 
oppofite,  they  meet  at  laft  at  the  fame  point  of  the  globe.  And 
the  fublime  reveries  of  the  Platonifts,  as  they  appear  in  the  works  of 
fomc  of  their  followers,  and  the  dodrines  of  the  modern  Methodito, 
are  at  times  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  in  their  refpedive  writings 


The  ttudy  of  the  works  of  Plato  implies  a  familiu*  acquaint 
ance  with  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  beauties  of  this  moft 
finifhed  of  languages  the  Italians  were;Rrtt  initiated  by  Emanuel 
Chryfoloras.  This  eminent  fcholar  was  perfuaded  to  quit  his 
native  country  and  fettle  at  Florence,  where  he  refided  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  Greek  profcflbr.  The  great  acquirements  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  refpeft  which,  in  their  writings,  they  exprefs  for  the 
memory  of  their  matter,  are  mott  honourable  teftimonials  of 
his  worth.  The  fire  which  Chryfoloras  kindled  was  liberally 
fed  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  In  confcquence  of  his  exertions, 
the  Greek  tongue  was  taught  at  Florence  under  the  fandion  of 
a  public  inttitution.  To  the  new  academy  ftudents  repaired 
from  dittant  parts,  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Germany, 
and  England ;  and  it  thus  became  the  means  of  diffufing  all 
over  Europe  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature.  Among  the 
Englitti  who' took  advantage  of  this  inttitution,  our  author  no« 
ticcs  William  Grocin,  who  was  for  fome  years  Greek  profeffor 
in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  and  die  famous  Thomas  Linacer, 
who  was  not  kfe  diftinguilhed  by.  his  literary  acquirements  tb^ 
by  the  elegance  of  his  manners/ 

At  this  period  learning  did  not  merely  bettow  the  barr 
laurel  of  fame.  It  opened  the  way  to  honour  and  emolument) 
and  the  general  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  political  inter 
coarft  Ixtween  different  ftates,  rendered  it.  highly  expedi 
that  men,  raifed  to  high  official  fituations,  fhould  be  acco 
pliflaed  (choiars.  In  ilhittration  of  this  fad,  we  are  prefen 
with  a  long  fucceifioD  of  chancellors  of  the  republic  of  Florenc 


j 


wo 
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lans; 


tremc 


^  were  men  of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  the  literary  world,  vi*. 
Collucio  Salutati,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Carlo  Marfuppini,  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  Benedetto  Accolti,  and  Bartolomaeo  Scala. 

Learning  being  thus  honoured  and  rewarded,  it  is  not  a  fur- 
prifing  circumftance  that  its  cultivators  were  numerous,  and 
that  among  them  are  reckoned  feveral  men  of  eminent  rank* 
But  literature  recognifes  not  the  artificial  diftindions  of  civil  So¬ 
ciety,  and  among  the  fcholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  the 
pre-eminence  to  Angelo  Politiano,  the  fon  of  a  dodor  in 
the  civil  law.  The  place  of  h:s  birth  was  Monte  Pulciano,  or 
Mons  Politianus,  a  fmall  town  in  the  territory  of  Florence, 
whence  he  took  his  name. 
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«  On  his  arrival  at  Florence  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  dill- 
gcncc  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language,  under  Criftoforo  Landino^ 
and  of  the  Gr^k  under  Andronicas  of  Thcffalonica.  Ficino  and 
Argyropylus  were  his  inftrudors  in  the  dilFercnt  fyfiems  of  the  Pla- 
tonic  and  Ariftotelian  philofophy ;  but  poetry  had  irrefifiible  alluro- 
;nts  for  his  young  mind,  and  his  Jianze  on  the  Giolira  of  Giuliana, 
if  they  did  not  firft  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  Lorenzo,  cer- 
iinly  obtained  his  approbation,  and  fecured  his  favour.  The  friend^ 
ip  of  Lorenzo  provided  for  all  his  wants,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ffcute  his  ftudies  free  from  the  embarraflments  and  interruptions  of 
pecuniary  affairs.  Entrufted  by  Lorenzo  with  the  education  of  hit 
Aildren,  and  the  care  of  his  extenfive  colleflion  of  manuferipts  and 
antiquities,  he  conftantly  refided  under  his  roof,  and  was  his  infe- 
tb!e  companion  at  thofe  hours  which  were  not  devoted  to  the  more 
[oiportant  concerns  of  the  ftate. 

•  In  the  intercourfe  which  Politiano  maintained  with  the  learned 
of  his  time,  he  appears  to  luve  been  fufficiently  confeious  of 
iis  own  fuperiority.  I'he  letters  addrefled  to  him  by  his  friendt 
fere,  in  general,  well  calculated  to  gratify  his  vanity  ;  but  although 
jewas,  in  a  high  degree,  jealous  of  his  literary  reputation,  he  wae 
i^ful  to  diftinguiih  how  far  the  applaufes  beftovved  upon  him  were 
tly  merited,  and  how  far  they  were  intended  to  conciliate  his  fa- 
5r.  If  he  did  not  always  eftimate  himfelf  by  the  good  opinion  en- 
‘rtained  of  him  by  others,  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deprefted 
y  their  envy  or  their  cenfure.  *  I  am  no  more  raifed  or  dejeAed/ 
fys  he,  ^  by  the  flattery  of  my  friends,  or  the  accufations  of  my 
l^lverfaries,  than  I  am  by  the  ftiadow  of  my  own  body;  for  al¬ 
though  that  (hadow  may  be  fomewhat  longer  in  the  mornirig  and 
jhe  evening  than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  this  will  fcarcely 
induce  me  to  thick  myfeif  a  taller  man  at  thole  times  than  1  am  at 
noon,* 


In  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  however,  Politiano  had 
*  misfortune  to  be  frequently  involved  in  difputes,  which  ht 
to  have  condudted  with  no  fmail  degree  of  acrimony, 
fetHe  attempt  of  Merula  to  wreft  from  him  the  laureb 

which 
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.which  he  had  gained  bv' the  publication  of  his  ‘  MifccIIanea,* 
hardly,  merited  .the  pertinacious  refentment  which  his  epiftles 
the  fubjed  difplay;  and,  in  his  controvorly  with  Barrolo 
Scala^  he  defeended  to  the  loweft  fpecies  of  abufe.  Nay,  *^5 
find  that  the  confideration  of  the  refpect  due  to  the  wife  of  hi$ 
patron  could  not  curb  his  temper ;  and  he  behaved  with  fuch 
infolence  to  Madonna  Clarice,  .on  account  of  her  affifting,  or 
as  he  ftyles  it,  interfering  in  the  cducation  of  her  own  children, 
that  the  good  lady  was  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  neceffityof 
compelling  the  haughty  pedagogue  to  quit  the  houfe. 

Of  the  faults  of*  Politiano,  however,  we  may  fay,  as  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos  wrote  concerning  the  vices  of  Themiftocb, 
*  magnis  funt  emendata  virtutibus,*  His  name  will  be  fur  ever 
venerated  by  the  cultivators  of  claflic  taftc. 


venerated  by  the  cultivators  of  claflic  taftc. 


*  In  reftoring  to  their  original  purity  the  ancient  authors  he 
hirofelf  indefatigable ;  and  if  to  the  munificence  of  Lorenzo  de\\I 
dici  we  are  .to  attribute  the  prefervation  of  many  of  thefe  worK?, 
.Politiano  is  perhaps  entitled  to  our  equal  acknowledgments  for 
elucidations  and  corre<ftions  of  the  text,  which,  from  a  variety  0! 
caufes,  was  frequently  unintelligible,  illegible,  or  corrupt.  Bel] 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  various  copies  of  the  fa 
work,  which  enabled  him  to  collate  them  fo.as  to  afeertain  the  tn. 
reading,  he  obtained  great  afliilance  from  the  colledlion  of  antiqu 
formed  by  Lorenzo  and  his  anceftors ;  and  amongll  his  coins,  in 
feriptions  on  marble,  and  other  authentic  documents,  frequently  el; 
cidated  and  determined  what  might  otherwife  have  remained  in 
nefs  or  in  doubt. 

i  • 

‘  The  fyftem  of  jurlfprudence  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  p 
vailed  throughout  the  greatell  part  of  Europe,  was  that  of  theR? 
man  or  civil  law,  which  was  principally  founded  on  the  pandeds 
conftitutions  of  Jullinian.  Hence  the  correftion  and  explication 
the  fubfifting  copies  of  this-work  became  of  high  irhporrance  tot^ 
communiiy.  This  talk  was  referved  for  the  indefatigable  induftryc 
.Politiano,  whofe  labours  in  this  departihent  entitle  him  to  rank  c; 
only  with  the  earlielt,  but  with  the  mod  learned  modern  profeflbrs 
this  fcience.  In  his  letters  he  has  himfelf  given  fqme  account  of  1 


Erogrefs  in  this  laborious  work.  Much  additional  information 
e  found  in  the  narrative  of  his  life  by  Menckenius;  and  Bandim,\v 


I 


has  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  the  commentary  of  P 
tiano,  and  reiiore  it  to  its  former  ftation  in  the  Laurentian  libr^r 
has  publifhed  an  hidorical  narrative  exprefsly  on  this  fabjed.’ 


Of  the  critical  powers  of  Politiano  his  ‘  Mifcellanea*  are 
ample  proof.  His  tranfiation  of  Herodian  is,  as  Mr.  Rol 
obferves,  ‘  the  earlieft  production  in  this  department  of  le'ut 
•  which  united  elegance  with  fidelity.*  His  Latin  poetry, 
once  nervous  and  fluent,  rifes  far  fuperior  to  the  effufions 
bis  coiemporaries ;  and  the  republic  of  letters  will  ever  H 
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the  lofs  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  into  Latin  hexameters 
all  probability,  periflied 


in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
our  abridgment  of  the  ample  account  which 


which,  in  j 
Mcdicean  library 
.  We  fliall  clofe 

thcfe  volumes  afford  of  the  life  of  Politiano  with  the  tranfcript 

^  a  monody,  which  he  wrote 
much-loved,  valued  friend’  Lorenzo — a 
compofition  which  does  equal  honour  to  his  genius  and  his 
heart : 

*  Who  from  perennial  dreams  (hall  bring 
I  Of  gulhing  floods  a  ceafelefs  fpring  ? 

That  through  the  day  in  hopelefs  woe. 

That  through  the  night  my  tears  may  flow. 

As  the  reft  turtle  mourns  his  mate. 

As  fings  the  fwan  his  coming  fate. 

As  the  fad  nightingale  complains, 

I  pour  my  anguKh  and  my  flrains. 

[Through  heaven  the  gleamy  lightning  flies. 

And  prone  on  earth  my  Laurel  lies ; 

That  Laurel,  boaft  of  many  a  tongue, 

Whofe  praifes  every  mufe  has  fung. 

Which  every  dryad  of  the  grove. 

And  all  the  tuneful  fitters  love ; 

I  That  Laurel  that  erewhile  difplay'd 
I  Its  ample  honours  ;  in  whofe  (hade 
[  To  louder  notes  was  ftrung  the  lyre, 

IAnd  fweeter  fang  the  Aonian  quire : 

Now  filent,  filent  all  around. 

And  deaf  the  ear  that  drank  the  found* 

Who  from  perennial  ftreamsjhall  bring . 

Of  gu(hing  floods  a  ceafelefs  fpring,’  &c* 

Politiano  had  fcarcely  fini(hed  this  poem  when  he  died  heart- 
oken  by  the  diftreffes  which,  after  the  deceafe  of  his  great 
iron,  dimmed  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  family  of 


of  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  elegant  verfion  of 
on  the  death  of  his 


ledici 

By  the  exertions  of  this  eminent  fcholar  and  his  learned  co- 
IjiKors  an  aftonifbing  progrefs  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
«  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  faft, 
lit. the  Italians  had  at  this  time  fo.far  negledled  the  ftudy  of 
isir  vernacular  tongue,  that  it  had  actually  reverted  from  a 
gb  degree  of  polilh  to  a  (late  of  barbarifm.  Petrarca,  Dante, 
id  Bocaccio,  who  were  confidered  by  the  admirers  of  the 
^litn  language  as  models  of  purity  in  compofitior,  flouriflied 
the  fourteenth  century.  To  adopt  the  happy  fentimeht  of 
V  author,  at  their  death  ‘  the  clouds  that  had  been  a  while 
Sfperfed  by  the  luftre  of  their  abilities  again  collefted,  and 


‘  .involved 
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‘  involved  the  world  in  gloom/  -  A  full  century  elaplcd  without 
producing  any  literary  work  that  can  be  ranked  with  the  com. 
podtions  of  thofe  great  men.  No  longer  the  vehicle  of  elegant  9 
or  learned  (entiment,  the  Italian  language  was  corifigned  over  m 
to  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar,  corrupted  by  neglcdl,  and  debafed  by  the  n 
mixture  of  provincial  dialc£Is«  S 

In  the  leventh  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  we  find  the  1 
caufes  of  this  faft  detailed  in  an  ingenious  and  fetisfaftorj  ilj 
manner. 

To  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  is  due  the  praife  of  being  the  firft  to  if 
refcue  his  native  tongue  from  this  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  if 
negleft.  Had  he  been  conipicuous  on  no  other  account,  his  i|j 
Italian  poetry  would  have  railed  him  to  a  diftinguifhed  crninence|  ® 
among  the  revivers  of  the  graces  of  the  Tulcan  mufe.  Of  thisl! 
our  readers  may  be  convinced  by  the  perulal  of  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  Ij 
critical  inquiry  into  the  poetical  cqmpolitions  of  his  hero-ajfj 
part  of  his  work  which  may  truly  be  laid  to  be  executed  mjil 
amove  \  and  in  which  he  difplays  the  exquifitehefs  of  feeling  and 
correftnels  of  judgment,  the  union  of  which  completes  thccha*l|  J 
rafter  of  genuine  tafte.  r| 


*  The  great  end  and  ol^eft  of  poetry/  he  oblerves,  '  and  conli4| 
quently  the  proper  aim  of  the  poet,  is,' to  communicate  to  . us  a  ck^/l 
and  perfeft  idea  of  his.  propofed  fubjed.  What  the  painter  exhibi 
to  us  by  variety  of  colour,  by  light  and  lhade,  the  poet  expreffesi 
appropriate  language.  TheTormer  feizes  merely  the  external  forai 
and  that  only  in  a  given  attitude.  The  other  furrounds  his  objeft 
pierces  it,  and  difclofes  its  moft  hidden  qualities.  With  ihe  fonTie 
it  is  inert  and  motionlefs;  with  the  latter,  it  lives  and  moves,  itbP 


expanded  or  comprefled,  it  glares  upon  the  imagination,  or 
in  air,  and  is  as  various  as' nature  herfelf.’ 


‘Having  premifed  this  general  (ketch  of  the  nature  and  endej 
poetry,  he  proceeds  to  trace  it  into  its  principal  ramificatior 
Th  is  philological  inveftigatipn  is  moft  advantageoufly  arrang 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an. elegant  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  illulli 
by  examples  felefted  from  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
We  (hair conclude. our  prefen t' Number  with  an  extraSf 
two  from  this  critique,' exhibiting  our  author’s  Englilh  verfi 
of  the  different  fpecimens.  Our  readers,  we  flatter  ourfel 
will  join  with  us  in  opinion,  that,  in  poetic  tranllation,  he 
attained  that  polilhed  fluency  which  has  been  fo  happily  det 
minarted  curio/a  felicitas  ;  . 


•  In  the  employment  ;of  comparative  illuflration  Lorenzo 
Medici  is  often  particularly  happy.*  An  attentive  obferyer  of 
works ’of  nature,  as  well  in  her  general  appearances  as  in  her 
ininute  operations,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  finer 
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duftions  of  art,  and  accuftomed  to  the  moft  abftrufc  fpcculations  of 
philofophy,  whatever  occurred  to  his  mind  excited  a  profufion  of  re- 
litivc  ideas,  either  bearing  a  general  refemblance  to  his  immediate, 
fubjed,  of  aflcKiated  with  it  by  fome  peculiar  circumltance.  The 
firft  of  thefe  he  often  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidation  or  of 
ornament  in  his  more  ferious  compofitions,  the  latter  with  great  wit 
and  vivacity  in  his  lighter  produdlions, 

'  In  his  paftoral  of  Corydon  the  (hepherd  thus  addreffes  his  fcorn^ 
ful  miftrefs,  elucidating  one  adtion  by  another : 

*  Ah,  nymph !  what  pangs  are  mine  when  caufeleft  fright 
O’er  hill,  o’er  valley  wings  thy  giddy  flight. 

Left  fome  (harp  thorn  thy  heedlefs  way  may  meet. 

Some  poifonous  reptile  wound  thy  naked  feet. 

Thy  pains  I  feel,  but  deprecate  in  vain. 

And  turn  and  raife  my  feet  in  fympathetic  pain; 

So  when  the  archer  with  attentive  glance' 

Marks  the  fleet  arrow  wing  its  way  afkance. 

He  drives  with  tortuous  a6l,  and  head  afide. 

Right  to  the  mark'its  devipus  courfe  to  guide.* 

‘  The  following  fonnet  affords  an  inftance  not  only  of  the  illuftra^ 
tion  of  one  fenfible  objedl  by  another,  but  of  the  comparifon  of  an 
abftra£l  fentiment  with  a  beautiful  natural  image : 

^  Ah!  pearly  drops,  that  pouring  from  thofe  eyes  * 

Spoke  the  diflTolving  cloud  of  fond  defire! 

What  time  cold  forrow  chill’d  the  genial  fire, 

•  Struck  the  fair  urns,  and  bade  the  waters  rife.* 

Soft  down  thofe  cheeks  where  native  crimfon  vies. 

With  ivory  whitenefs  fee  the  cryftals  throng  ; 

V  As  fome  clear  river  winds  its  ftieam  along. 

Bathing  the  flowers  of  pale  and  purple  dyes. 

Whilft  Love,  rejoicing. in  the  amorous  ftiower. 

Stands  like  fome  bird  that,  after  fultry  heats. 

Enjoys  the  drops,  and  (hakes  his  glittering  wings; 

■  Then  grafps  his  bolt,  and,  confeious  of  his  power 
Midft  thofe  bright  orbs,  affumes  his  wonted  feat. 

And  thro’  the  lucid  (hower  his  living  lightnings  flings.* 

Shakfpeare  remarks, 

— —  *  In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  well-grac’d  aftor  leaves  the  ftage. 

Arc  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next.* 

Here,  then,  as  we  wi(h  to  leave  behind'us  the  beft  impreflions 
on  bidding  a  (hort  farewell  to  our  readers,  we  (hall  clofe  our 
prefent  article — for  even  in  the  paradife  of  fweets,  which  is  dif- 
clofed  in  the  review  of  the  writings  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  wc 
^  find  nothing  more  exquifite  than  the  foregoing  fonnet. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 
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Art.  VII.  loonomia^  or\,  The  Laws  of  Organic  Lift.  Vol  //, 
By  Erafmus  Darwin^  M»D.  F.  R.  S.  4to.  il.  8s.  Johnfon, 
London,  1796. 

iN  our  Numbers  for  September,  O£lober,  and  November, 
^  1794)  and  for  January  1795,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
firft  volume  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  which  the  author  deli, 
vered  his  general  doctrines  of  life ;  and  to  this  account  we  beg 
to  refer  fuch  readers,  as,  without  having  perufed  the  original 
volume,  expeft  to  comprehend  the  analyfis  we  are  now  to  at. 
tempt  of  the  volume  before  us. 

Many  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  terms  are  new ;  fome  of  them  are  old 
terms,  ufed  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different  from  what  is  ufual: 
without  employing  the  labour  neceflary  to  fix  his  definitions  of 
thefe  on  the  mind,  it  will  be  impoflibie  to  underftand  the  rea- 
fonings,  or  to, appreciate  the  merits,  of  this  original  genius. 

The  firft  volume  contained  Dr.  Darwin’s  general  doftrines; 
to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  fchools,  his  phyfiology  and  pa- 
thology,  illuftrated  by  many  practical  obfervations ;  the  volume 
now  before  us  applies  thefe  doftrines  to  the  various  difeafes  of 
the  human  body,  of  which  it  contains  a  catalogue  diftributed 
into  clafles  according  to  the  author’s  notion  of  their  proximate 
caufes,  with  their  fubfequent  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies,  and 
-with  their  methods  of  cure.  Haec,  ut  potero,*explicabo  (fays 
Dr.  Darwin  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  and  after  the  example  of 
Mr.  Keir) ;  nec  tamen,  quafi  Pythius  Apollo,  certa  ut  fint  et 
fixa,  quae  dixero;  fed  ut  homunculus  unus  e  multis  probabiliora 
conjeftura  fequens.  Tufe.  Difp.  1.  i.  9. 

I'hofe  who  have  read  the  firft  volume  of  2k>onomia  will  na- 
turally  expedi  a  good  deal  of  novelty  in  the  fecond ;  and  they  will 
not  be  difappointed.  The  fyftem  of  nofology  here  given  to  the 
world  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  any  preceding  writer; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  materia 
medica,  with  which  the  volume  concludes. 

.  In  the  lift  of  former  ncfologifts  the  great  names  of  Sauvages 
and  Cullen  are  eminently  confpicuous.  The  firft  of  .  thefe  di¬ 
vides  difeafes  into  ten  claiPes,  which  he  again  fubdivides  into 
forty-four  orders.  Like  the  botanifts,  he  forms  his  diftinftiors 
^rather  on  the  external  appearances  than  on  the  nature  of  his  ob- 
jedls  ;*  rather  on  the  moft  obvious  fymptoms  than  on  the  caufc 
of  difeafes.  His  method  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  dilad* 
.  vantages,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unfiiitable  to  the  imperted 
ftate  of  medical  fcience  at  the  period  when  it  was  formed  ( i  762)* 
Thirty  years  afterwards  Dr.  Cullen  gave  his  fyftem  of  nofologf 
to  the  world  in  its  moft  improved  form  (fifth  edition,  2  vols* 
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179^)*  With  more  comprehenfive  views,  a  more  lucid  order, 
of  a  happier  fimplicity,  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  difeafes 
into  four  clafTes  of  twenty  orders.  .  In  his  definitions  he  excels 
in  accuracy  all  who  have  gone  before  him  and  it  is,  indeed,  his 
diftinguiflied  and  peculiar  praife,  that  not  only  in  his  Nofology, 
but  in  his  Firft  Lines,  that  his  deferiptions  of  difeafes  receive  no 
colouring  from  his  theories,  but  are  every  where  faithful  to  na¬ 
ture.  Original  and  inventive,  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  reafonings 
and  his  explanations,  dwelt  much  on  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  imperfection  of  the  art,  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrange  difeafes  according  to  their  proximate  caufes 
(as  it  was' his  wifh  to  have  done),  but  according  to  a  humbler 
method,  founded  partly  on  their  fymptoms,  partly  on  their 
caufes,  and  partlv  on  their  feats.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  a  re¬ 
ference  to  his  four  general  clafles,  Pyrexiae,  Neurofes,  Ca- 
cbexi,  and  Locales,  will  clearly  evince.  The  nofology  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  forming  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Synopfis,  has 
not  had  the  attention  or  the  praife  it  merits.  The  elder- clafs  of 
phyficians  were  not  likely  to  receive  a  new  fyftem  from  their 
contemporary,  and  the  attention  of  the  rifing  generation  has  been 
loo  foon  withdrawn  from  this  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  this 
accurate  obferver,  by  the  bold  and  fpecious,  but  prefumptiious 
and  fometimes  dangerous  fpeculations  of  his  pupil,  Dr.  Brown. 
The  Syftema  Nofoibgicum  of  Dr.  Cullen  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  his  moft  niafterly  produftion,  and,, 
indeed,  the  fineft  fynopfis  of  the  hiftcry  of  difeafe  that  has  hi¬ 
therto  iflued  from  the  prefs.  Dr.  Darwin  has  availed  himfelf 
of  its  definitions  and  diftindfions,  as  much  as  his  plan  admits; 
but  follows  an  arrangement  q£  difeafes  difFerent  from  that  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  from  every  other,  as  was  before  obferved. 
.According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fpirit  of  animation  or  fenforial  power,  whofe 
energy  operates  in  four  different  ways,  by  irritation,  fenfation, 
volition,  or  aflbeiation ;  and  all  the  actions  of  the  living  body 
are  therefore  referrable  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  faculties  of 
the  fenforial  power,  that  is,  are  irritative,  fenfative,  voluntary, 
or  afTociative.  While  thefe  four  faculties  act  with  due  force 
and  regularity*,  the  body  is  in  health  ;  in  the  deviations  from  this 
aftion,  difeafes  originate.  ^  All  difeafes,*  fays  our  author,  *  ori- 
‘  ginate  in  the  exuberance,  deficiency,  or  retrograde  adlion,  of 
‘  the  faculties  of  the  fenforium,  as  their  proximate  caufe  ;  and 
*  confill  in  the  difordcred  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  body,  as 
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‘  the  proximate  effeft  of  the  exertions  of  thofe  difordered 
*  faculties/  Thefe  deviations  from  the  adtion  of  health  may, 
however,  exift  in  each  of  the  four  faculties  of  the  fenforium  al- 
ready  mentioned  ;  and  hence  the  difeafes  of  the  living  body  arc 
divided  by  Dr.  Darwin  into  four  great  clafles,  viz.  1.  Difeafes 
of  Irritation  ;  II.  Difeafes  of  Senfation ;  III.  Difeafes  of  VolU 
tion;  IV.  Difeafes  of  Aflbeiation. 

Each  of  thefe  clafles  are  again  divided  into  three  different  or¬ 
ders  (the  third  excepted,  which  has  only  two),  according  as  the 
adlion  is  diminifhed,  increafed,  or  retrogrefSve.  Thus,  under 
the  firft  clafs,  we  have  Ordo  I.  -Difeafes  of  increafed  Irritation—. 
Ordo  II.  Difeafes  of  decreafed  Irritation — Ordo  III.  Difeafes 
of  retrograde  Irritation.  The  orders  are  again  fubdivided  into 
genera.  Ordo  I.  iricludes  five  genera,  as  follows : 

1.  Difeafes  With  increafed  actions  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 

2. .  -  -  -  increafed  a£lions  of  the  fecerning  fyftem. 

3.  -  -  -  increafed  a£lions  of  the  abforbent  fyftem. 

4.  -  -  -  increafed  actions  of  other  cavities  and  mem- 

V  branes. 

5.  -  r  r  increafed  aftions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

The  genera  are,  laftly,  once  more  divided  into  fpecies:  thus 
the  firft  genus  of  the  order  juft  mentioned  comprehends, 


1.  Febris  irritativa,  -  -  - 

2.  Ebrietas,  -  -  -  -  - 

3.  Hsemorrhagiae  arteriofa,  r 

4.  Haemoptoe  arteriofa,  -  - 

5.  Hemorrhagia  narium 


Irritative  fever, 
Drtinkenneft. 

Arterial  haemorrhage. 
Spitting  of  arterial  blood, 
Bleeding  from  the  nofe. 


*  I  have  taken,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  the  proximate  caufe  for 
f  the  claffic  character  (that  is,  have  formed  the  grand  divifionof 
‘  clafles  on  a  reference  of  each  to  a  feparate  faculty  of  the  fen- 

*  forium).  The  charafters  .of  the  orders  are  taken  from  the 
^  excefs,  or  deficiency,  or  retrpgrade'aftion,  or  other  properties 
'  of  the  proximate  caufe.  The  genus  is  generally' derived  from 
!  the  proximate  eiFe(ft ;  and  the  fpecies  generally  from  the  lo- 

•  cality  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fyftem.’ 

Thus  Dr.  Darwin  alTerts  his  claim  to  the  difeovery  of  a  na¬ 
tural  clalfification  of  difeafes,  in  oppofitioh  to  the  former  fyftems 
of  nofology,  all  of  which  are  confefledly’ arbitrary ;  and  if  he  is 
able  to  fupport  his  diftindlion  of  four  feparate  faculties  of  the  fen¬ 
forium,  to  which  all  the  ailions  of  organifed  life  are  referrable* 
this  clalfification  is  not  merely  natural,  but  obvious,  and  b 
a  high  degree  important.  At  prefent  we  (hall  forbear  giving  ^ 
^ecifivc  opinion  ori  ^is  fundamental  point,  obferving,  however^ 
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that  whether  it  be  eftablifhed  or  not,  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Darwin 
has  an  equal  claim  to  our  attention  as  thofe  of  former  nofolo* 
gifts,  and  that  a  new  fyftem  of  nofology,  though  arbitrary  as 
former  ones  have  been,  cannot  fail,  under  the  diredfion  of  his 
long  experience  and  powerful  underftanding,  to  prefent  the 
pbehotnena  of  difeaTe  in  many  new  and  inftrudive  relations. 

*  The  ufes,^  fays  our  author,  *  of  the  method  here  offered  to  the 
public  of  clafling  difeafes  according  to  their  proximate  caufes  are, 
trll,  more  diftinftly  to  underftand  their  nature  by  comparing  their 
elTential  properties.  Secondly,  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  cure ;  fince,  in  natural  claflification  of  diftafes,  the  fpe- 
cics  of  each  genus,  and  indeed  the  genera  of  each  order,  a  few  per¬ 
haps  excepted,  required  the  fame  general  medical  treatment.  And, 
laftlyi  to  difeover  the  nature  and  name  of  any  difeafe  previoufly  un¬ 
known  to  the  pliyfician ;  which  I  am  perfuaded  will  be  more  readily 
and  certainly  done  by  this  natural  fyftem,  than  by  the  artificial  claffi- 
fication  already  publifhed. 

'  The  common  names  of  difeafes  are  not  well  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  claflification,  and  leaft  of  all  to  this  from  their  proximate  caufes. 
Some  of  their  names,  in  common  language,  are  taken  from  the  re¬ 
mote  cauie,  as  worms,  ftone  of  the  bladder ;  others  from  the  re¬ 
mote  effedl,  as  diarrhoea,  hydrocephalus ;  others  from*  fome  acci¬ 
dental  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  as  tooth-ach,  head-ach,  heart-burn  ; 
in  which  the  pain  is  only  a  concomitant  circumffance  of  the  excefs  or 
deficiency  of  fibrous  actions,  and  not  the  caufe  of  them,  &c.  Some 
difficulty  is  thus  occafioned  to  the  reader  in  endeavouring  to  difeover 
to  what  clafs  fuch  diforders  belong. 

*  Another  difficulty  attending  the  names  of  difeafes  is,  that  one 
name  frequently  includes  more  than  one  difeafe,  either  exlfting  at 
the  fame  time,  or  in  fucceflipnj_  Thus  the  pain  of  the  bowels  from 
worms  is  caufed  by  the  increafed  adlion  of  the  membrane  from  the 
ftimulus  of  thefe  animals ;  but  the  convulfions  which  fometimes  fuc- 
cced  thefe  pains  in  children,  are  caufed  by  the  confequent  volition, 
and  belong  to  another  clafs. 

'  To  difeover  under  what  any  difeafe  is  arranged,  we  mu  ft' 
firft  inveftigate  the  proximate  caufe :  thus  the  pain  of  the  tooth-ach 
is  not  the  caufe  of  any  difealed  motions,  but  the  effcdl ;  the  tooth-ach, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of  fenfation.  As  the  pain  is 
caufed  by  Increafed  or  decreafed  aftion  of  the  membranes  of  the  tooth, 
and  thefe  aftions  are  owing  to  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  irritation',  the 
difeafe  is  to  be  placed  in  the  of  irritation, 

*  To  difeover  the  order  it  muft  be  inquired,  whether  the  pain  be 
owing  to  increafed  or  defective  motion  of  the  pained  membrane ; 
which  is  known  by  the  concomitant  heat  or  coldnefs  of  the  part.-  la 
tooth-ach  without  inflammation, -there  is  generally  a  coldnefs  attends 
the  cheek  in  its  vicinity ;  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  hand  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  himfelf,  compared  with  the  oppofite  cheek.  Kcnce  odontalgia 
is  found  to  belong  to  the  order  of  decreafed  irritation.  The  genus  and- 
fptcies  muft  be  found  by  infpefting  the  fynopfis  of  the  fecond  order  of 
the  clafs  of  irritation^  Sec  Clafs  1.  2.  4.  12. 
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•  This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  confidering  the  natural  opera, 
tion  of  parturition  ;  the  pain  is  occafioned  by  the  increafed  adion  or 
diftention  of  the  vcffels  of  the  uterus,  in  confcquence  of  the  ftimuluj 
of  the  foetus;  and  is  therefore  caufed  by ;  but  the 
adlion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  its  exclufion  are  [is]  caufed  by 
the  f  a*n,  and  belong  [belongs]  to  the  clafs  of  increafed Jenfation^  See 
Clafs  II.  1.  1.  12.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  determining  under  what 
clafs  of  difeafes  parturition  ftiould  be  arranged,  confills  in  there  being 
two  kinds  of  difeafed  afllons  comprehended  under  one  word,  which 
have  each  their  different  proximate  caufe/ 

Dr.  Darwin  goes  on,  in  his  preface,  to  elucidate  the  mean* 
ing  of  proximate  and  remote  caufe,  proximate  and  remote  effect; 
and  of  two  other  terms  which  are  fometimes  ufed,  pre-remou 
caufe,  and  pojl^remote  effect :  there  are  fix  links  of  caufation. 
There  is  fome  obfeurity  in  bis  mode  of  expreffion  in  this  part, 
we  mean  in  the  paragraph  page  x,  in  which  he  propofes  a  cri- 
terion  by  which  it  may  be  underftood,  whether  more  difeafes 
than  one  are  included  under  one  name ;  where,  after  repeated 
perufal,  we  have  not  been  able  to  afeertain  his  meaning.  Dr. 
Darwin  concludes  his  preface  by  foliciting  the  candour  of  his 
reader  to  his  arduous  undertaking.  ‘  If,*  fays  he,  *  the  author 

*  could  fpend  another  forty  years  in  the  pradlice  of  medicine,  he 
^  makes  ilo  doubt  but  he  could  bring  this  work  nearer,  perfee 

*  tion,  and  thus  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  phi 
‘  lofophers.  As  it  is,  he  is  induced  to  hope  that  fome  advan 
^  tages  will  be  derived  from  it  to  the  fcience  of  medicine,  and 

*  confequent  utility  to  the  public,  and  leaves  the  completion  of 

*  his  plan  to*the  induftry  of  future  generations.* 

From  this  account  of  Dr.  Darwin*s  fyftem,  it  will  be  per 

celved,  that  the  whole  field  of  difeafe  is  prefented  in  it  under  a 
new  afpeft^ — that  the  old  divifions  and  fubdivifions  are  broken 
dowh,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  its  parts  eftablifhed — what 
were  formerly  ranked  as  difeafes,  are  here  fometimes  confidered 
as  fymptoms  only,  and  ftill  more  frequently  the  different  collec 
tions  of  fymptoms  to  which  the  title  of  difeafes  were  affixed,  are 
difunited  and  formed  into  fo  many  feparate  difeafes.  This  will 
appear  particularly  ftriking  in  refpe£l  to  fever,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Darwin,  is  a.  term  generally  given  to  a  colleilion  of 
morbid  fymptoms,  which  are  indeed  fo  many  diftindt  difeafes, 
that  fometimes  appear  together,  and  fometimes  feparately.  The 
term  fever  is  ufed  by  him  merely  to  fignify  a  quick  pulfe,  con¬ 
tinuing  for  feveral  hours,  from  whatever  caufe  arifing.  In  vain, 
therefore,  wiU  the*  reader  look  in  the  table  of  contents  fof 
fynochus,  ty|>hus,  fynocha,  or  any  of  the  titles  under  which 
fever  has  ufually  been  claffed — he  will  find  febris  irritativa,  calor 
febrilis,  rubor*  febrilis,  fudor  febrilis,  febris  inirritativa,  frigi^s 
»  4  febrile, 
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febrile,  &c,  as  difFerent  fpecies and  from  a  confideration  of  the 
whole  of  thefe,  Dr.  Darwin’s'  theory  of  fever  is  to  be  collected. 
In  a  fupplement  to  the  volume  our  author  has,  indeed,  under¬ 
taken  this  talk  for  his  reader,  and,  under  the  title  of  fympathetic 
:  theory  of  fever  (the  word  here  is  ufed  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion),  has  entered  on  this  curious  and  difficult  futyefl  much  at 
I  large.  He  uies  the  term  fympathetic  theory,  to  diftinguifli  his 
S  doitrine  from  the  mechanic  theory  of  Boerhaave,  the  fpalmodic 
[  theory  of  Hoffman  and  Cullen,  and  the  putrid  theory  of  Pringle. 

[  We  (hall  referve  our  obfervations  on  this  new  theory  till  we  can 
I  take  it  in  the  ordenof  the  work. 

\  •  Having  offered  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  we  come  now 
[  to  the  particulars  of  the  volume ;  and  on  thefe  it  is  impoffible 
I  for  us  to  be  minute.  The  volume  before  us,  though  it  contains 
I  yy2  quarto  pages,  can  be  confidered  as  a  more  extended  (ynopfis 
i  onlvj  and  feme  future  Van  Swieten  will  arife  to  add  a  commen- 
[  tary,  perhaps  a  neccllary  commentary,  far  more  extenfive  than 
i  the  original  text.  If  the  limits  of  our  Review  would  admit,  it 
i  would  be  an  eafy  and  amufing  talk  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  fuch 
an  undertaking ;  but,  confined  as  we  are,  we  muff  fetisfy  our- 
felves  with  a  few  obfervations  as  we  pafs  along,  not  having  room 
even  for  a  table  of  contents. 

The  Firft  Clafs  confifts  of  Difeafes  of  Irritation.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  orders,  and  thefe  again  into  thirteen  genera*.— 
:The  firft  fpecies  of  tfie  firft  genus  is  irritative  fever,  which  wc 
i  (hall  pals  over,  as  well  as  whatever  refers  to  fever  in  general, 
till  we  confider  the  author’s  theory  before  mentioned. 

On  the  fubjedl:  of  haemoptoe.  Dr.  Darwin  obferves,  that 
[this  (bmetimes  occurs  in  gouty  patients,  and  continues  feveral 
fucceffive  days  without  danger,  feeming  to  fupply  the  place  of 

I  gouiy  paroxyfm.  This  obfervation  is  juft  and  important, 
treating  of  the  cure  of  epiftaxis,  he  propofes  the  head  to  be 
nged  in  cold  water,  in  which  powdered  fait  is  haftily  dif- 
ved.  If,  by  this  addition,  increafed  cold  is  'expedted,  a  dif- 
x>intment  will  follow.  The  folution  of  powdered  fea-falt  in 
ter  does  not  occafion  increafed  cold,  as  may  eafily  be  found 
experiment.  It  is  probable  (the  writer  of  this  has  not,  how- 
sr,  tried)  that  this  effedl  would  follow  the  folution  of  cryftalifed 
y  fair,  from  the  heat  abforbed  in  the  liquefadlion  of  the  water 
cryftallifation. 

Under  the  fecond  genus  of  this  order  our  author  gives  his 
inion  of  the  nature  and  effedls  of  warm  fenfible  perfpiration, 
a  good  deal  of  length.  His  conclufion  is,  that  fweats  are  not 
deal  nor  falutary  in  fever,  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  thefe  words; 
dthat  the  modes  of  forcing  perfpiration  in  fever  by  aaditional 
ternal  heat,*  are  highly  detrimentab  In  this  obfervation  all 

enlightened 
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enlightened,  pradlitioners  will  concur;  but  fome  of  the  other 
doctrines  laid  down  on  this  fabje£l:  will  require  confideration.^ 
Dr.  Darwin  confiders  all  modes  of  exciting  perfpiration  by 
flimuli  as  of  a  debilitating  nature.  Shirts  of  cotton  or  calico 
next  the  (kin,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  occafion  debility  and 
emaciation : 


^  If  an  excefs  of  perfpiration  is  induced  by  warm  or  ftimulant 
clothing,  as  by  wearing  flannel  in  contaft  with  the  Ikin  in  the  fummer 
Inonths/  a  perpetual  febricula  is  excited,  both  by  the  preventing  the 
a^fs  of  cool  air  to  the  fkin,  and  by  perpetually  goading  it  by  the 
Dumerous  and  hard  points  of  the  ends  of  the  wool ;  which,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tender  {kins  of  young  children,  frequently  produce  the 
red  gom,  as  it  is  called ;  and  in  grown  people,  either  an  eryfipel 
or  a  miliary  eruption,  'attended  with  fever. 

‘  The  increafe  .of  perfpiration  by  heat  either  of  clothes  or  of  fire, 
contributes  much  to  emaciate  the  body ;  as  is  well  known  to  jockeys, 
who,  when  they  are  a  flone  or  two  too  heavy  for  riding,  find  the 
quickeft  way  to  leflTen  their  weight  is  by  fweating  themfelves  beiweea 
olankets  in  a  warm  room :  but  this  likewife  is  a  pradice  by  no  ineaes 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  weakens  the  fyftem  by  the  excefs  of  lb 
TCncral  a  ftimulus,  brings  on  premature  old  age,  and  fhortens  the 
^an  of  life ;  as  may  be  further  deduced  from  the  quick  maturity 
and  ihortnefs  of  life,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indoflan,  and  other 
tropical  climates. 

^  •  M.  Buffon  made  a  curious  experiment  to  (hew  this  circumflancc 
He  took  a  numerous  brood  of  the  butterflies  of  filkworms,  fome  hun< 
-dredsof  which  left  their  eggs  on  the  fame  day  and  hour:  thefehc 
divided  into  two  parcels ;  and,  placing  one  parcel  in  the  fouth  win¬ 
dow  and  the  other  in  the  north  window  of  his  houfe,  he  obferved  that 
'thofe  in  the  colder  fituation  lived  many  days  longer  than  thofc  in  the 
warmer  one. 

‘  From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the  wearing  of  flannel 
clothing  next  the  {kin,  which  is  now  fo  much  in  fafhion,  however  ul 
fill  it  may  be  in  the  winter  to  thefe  who  have  cold  extremities,  b 
dtg^ftioDs,  or  habitual  coughs,  muft  greatly  debilitate  them  if  won 
in  the  warm  months,  producing  fevers,  eruptions,  and  premat 
old  age.*  .  • 


Thefe  obfervations  are  equally  ftriking  and  important. 
lufe  of  flannel  next  the  fkin  was  a  praftice  much  recommends 
by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and  particularly  to  Engliftimen. 
whoTe  country  and  climate  he  thought  it  peculiarly  adapted 
Doubtlefs  flannel  next  the  fkin  guards  the  body  againft 
^  cfFefts  of  tKofe  fudden  changes'  of  temperature  to  which  o 
.illand  is  fo  greatly  expofed.  The  manner  in  which  this  effeil 
^produced  is  not  fo  cafily  to  be.  underftobd  as,  on  a  hafty  co 
iideratiOn  of  the  fubje(^  may  be  imagined.  Flannel  is,  it 

true,  a  bad  coadui^or  of  beat,  and  therefore  calculated 

•  *  ‘  prev 
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prevent  its  being  fuddenly  drawn  ofF  from  the  body  on  the 
acceffion  of  cold.  But  this  property  it  has  in  common  with 
various  other  fubftanccs ;  and,  reafoning  in  the  ufual  manner, 
it  ought  to'  prot  'd  the  body  equally,  whether  placed  in  contaft 
^ith  the  (kin,  or  over  a  linen  (hirt.  The  tad,  however,  is 
known  to  be  otherwife.  The  truth  is,  that  the  baneful  efFeds 
of  the  gentler  degrees  of  cold  on  the  human  body  are  almoft 
always  produced  when  the  furface  is  covered  with  perfpiration* 
At  fuch  times  it  parts  with  its  heat  rapidly,  partly  from  fome 
unknown  caufe,  but  in  a  confiderable  degree  from  the  cooling 
cfFefls  of  evaporation.  Thofe  who  wi(h  for  a  confirmation 
this  fad,  may  compare  the  efFeds  on  their  adual  heat,  and  on 
their  fenC^tions  from  (landing  naked  in  the  fame  dream  of  air 
with  their  bodies  dry,  and  afterwards  with  the  furface  ihoiftened 
with  water  of  the  heat  of  their  blood.  But  when  linen  is  next 
the  (kin,  the  moifture  exuded  in  perfpiration  is  not  taken  up 
from  the  comparatively  little  porofity  in  that  tegument.  It  lies^ 
therefore,  on  the  mouths  of  the  capillaries  of  the  (kin,  and  thefe 
fuftain  the  whole  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  which,  'on* any 
accidental  accelTion  of  external  air,  is  often  great  and  fudden. 
Torpor  and  collapfe,  then,  take  place  on  thefe  velTels,  and,  by 
fympathy,  the  fyftem  at  large  is  afFeded.  On  the  contrary, 
flannel  on  the  furface  of  the  body  abforbs  the  liquid  of  perfpi- 
ration  as  it, exhales— -the  (kin  is  kept  comparatively  dry,  alid  the 
evaporation  is  gentle  and  gradual.  Probably,  alfo,  it  dounfer- 
ads  the  efFeds  of  cold  on  the  (kin  by  the  ftimulating  effeds  of 
its  perpetual  fridion.  Experience',  therefore,  has  pointed  'out 
the  ufe  of  flannel  fhirts  to  all  men  fubjedj  from  their  exertions, 
to  extraordinary  perfpiration  in  the  open  air,  in  whatever  cli¬ 
mate,  whether  the  coalheavers  on  the  Thames,  or  the  failors  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  Weft’Indies,  indeed,  great  diiEculties 
have  attended  the  ufe  of  flannel  next  the  (kin,  from  its  ftimu** 
lant  and  heating  efFeds  ;  and  a  great  defideratum  for  the  warm 
climates  is  fome  kind  of  (hirting  that  would  combine  the  good 
properties  of  linen  and  flannel,  without  either  of  lAeir  defeds. 
Cotton  feems  to  approach  neareft  to  this ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
now  generally  ufed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  it  has  long  been  in 
the  Eaft.  Something  better  fuited  to  the  objeds  in  view  is, 
however,  required. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  illuftrating  the  debilitating  nature  of  heat, 
mentions  the  quick  maturity  and  (hort  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindoftan,  and  other  tropical  climates.  The  native  Hinders, 
who  live  altogether  on  vegetables,  are,  we  have  been  informed, 
i  (horter-lived  race  of  men  than  the  Europeans,  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  fixty  or  fixty-three  years :  but  it  is  faid,  that  the'native 

IM^omeUns,  who  eat  animal  food,  and  who  are  certainly  a 

more 
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more  robuft,  are  alfo  a  longer-lived  race.  The  caiifes  that 
operate  on  human  life  are  fo  numerous  in  themfclvcs,  and  fo 
varioudy  combined,  that  the  exa£t  degree  of  temperature  btft 
fuited  to  longevity  has  certainly  not  been  difeovered.  The 
plaftic  powers  of  the  fpirit.of  animation  (to  ufe  an  expreffionof 
our  author),  and  the  refources  and  inventions  of  human  art, 
feem  to  render  human  longevity  little  dependent  on  the 
perature  of  air  or  foil,  and  in  equal  degrees  of  civilifation,  with 
food  and  labour  adapted  to  the  climate,  human  life  feems  nearly 
of  the  fame  extent,  in  different  periods  of  time,  and  at  very  va. 
rious  diftances  from  the  equator.  Three  fcore  and  ten  years 
fummed  up  (to  borrow  the  language  and  the  authority  of  ferip. 
tore)  the  life  of  man. in  the  days  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  climate 
of  Egypt  or  Arabia ;  ‘  and,  after  the  flight  of  three  thoufand 
years,  we  And  the  fame  limits  to  his  duration,  thirty  degrees 
nearer  the  pole.  The  operation  of  phyfical  caufes  on  animals 
is  lefs  certain  in  proportion  to  the  refources  of  their  refpeftive 
faculties ;  and  any  induftion  from  Buffon’s  experiment  on  the 
filkworms,  however  beautiful,  muft  be  confidered  in  the  light 
*of  a  very  loofc  analogy,  when  applied  to  a  being  fo  intelleftual 


as  man. 


In  thefe  obfervatlons,  however,  we  mean  not  to  controvert 
what  Dr.  Darwin  h:'.s  advanced  on  the  baneful  effects  of  too 
warm  clothing  or  hot  rooms,  which  appears  juft  and  important, 
But  we  have  felt  the  influence  of  a  powerful  mind,  which  not 
only  exhibits  inftances  of  deep  reflexion,  but  ftimulatcs  others 
to  reflect. 


[  To  be  continued.  3 


Art.  VIII.  Memoir  on  the  Medical  Arrangements  necejfary  to  it 
obferved  in  Camps  ;  the  Means  of  rendering  the  Clothing  of  Sol¬ 
diers  proof  againjl  Moijlure  ;  of  promoting  Cleanlinefs  and  Re¬ 
gularity  ^  and  of  preventing  the  IntroduStion  or  Jpreading  ef 
infeSiious  Difeafes.  Refpedifully  fuhmitted  to  the-Confuleratm:j 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York.  By  Robert  SomerviiA 
Surgeon  of  the  Firjl  Battalion  of  Rothfay  and  Caithnefs  Fencihlh 
commanded  by  Sir  fohn  Sinclair^  Bart.  pp.  92.  8vo.  Egerlon. 
London,  1796. 


'T^HIS  little  .volume,  the  jritention  of  which  is  fufficienui 
^  expreffed  in  the  title,  is  prefaced  by  fome  ‘  Hints  refpeS^ 
‘  ing  the  State  of  the  Camp  at  Aberdeen  in  1795;  with  foni- 

*  Obfervations  on  Encampments  in  general ;  and  an  Appen^*^^ 

♦  on  the  ancient  Drefs  of  the  Scottifh  Highlanders.  By^' 
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*  John  SincLir,  Bart,  Colonel  of  the  Rothfay  and  Caithnels 
«  Fcncibles/ — Among  thefe  hints,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  arc 
interfperfcd  fome  judicious  obfervations  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dirom,  deputy  quarter-mafter-gcncral  for  Scotland ;  all  of 
which,  both  the  hints  and  the  obfervations,  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  chief  of  this  department. 

In  page  xvii  Sir  John  obferves, 

^  Thefe  hints,  with  Colonel  Dirom’s  judicious  obfervations  incor¬ 
porated  with  them,  are  fubmitted,  with  great  deference,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofc  more  converfant  in  military  matters,  from  the  full 
conviftion,  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  like  feill  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  can  only  be  brought  to  perfedtion  by  uniting  the  information  and 
experience  of  great  numbers  of  people  $  even  of  thofe'  who,  not  being 
trained  to  war,  are  likely  to  view  the  fuhjeft  without  any  military 
prejudices ;  and  that  advantage  may  be  derived  even  from  correSing 
the  miftakes  into  which  they  may  be  ,  led  by  their  zeal  for  pointing 
out  improvements,  and  their  anxiety  to  contribute  their  mite  to  the 
defence  and  fafety  of  their  country.* 

After  page  xxx,  the  memoir  on  the  medical  arrangement 
commences,  and  contains  many  ufeful  obfervations  refpe£ling 
camp  grounds,  the  tents,  the  food,  and  clothing,  of  foldiers^ 
the  hofpitals,  nurfes,  &c.  When  fpeaking  of  perfonal  clean- 
lincfs,  Mr.  Somerville  obferves,  page  14,  ‘  If  the  camp  be  in 
‘  the  neighbourhood  either  of  the  fea  or  a  river,  the  men  (hould 
‘  bathe  at  lead  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  To  render  this  regu- 
‘  lation  the  more  efFedlual,  they  Ihould  bathe  in  companies,  arid 

*  the  non-commiffioned  pfficer^  fliould  j.ttfend,  and  fee  that  this 
‘  is  properly  and  regularly  done.’  And  flannel  is  alfo  recom- 
commended  in  different  parts  of  the  work.* 

;  Thefe  xlireidions  are  very  important,  and  (hould  be  partlcu- 
Jurly  attended  to;  for  we  confider  the  cold  bath  arid  flannel,  in 
our  changeable  climate,  as  the  greateft  prefervatives  of  health, 
•and  the  chief  preventives  from  difeafe.  A  foldier  who  regu¬ 
larly  ufes  the  cold  bath  through  the  fummer,  or  during  the  time 

is  encamped,  will  fcarcely  ever  be  fubjeft  to  colds  in  the 
Wiriter.  But  even  in  winter,  if  poflible,  foldiers,  and  all  per- 
aas  much  expofed  to  wet  weather,  or  to  damp  fituations,  (hould 
lyk  the  cold  bath  once  or  twice  a  v/eek,  and  wear  flannel  next 
(kins. 

^  In  the  courfe  of  this  memoir  fome  ufeful  hints  are  given  re- 
fe^iirig  the  prefervation  of  the  feet  from  moifture ;  but  if  the 
pOidier  ufes  the  cold  bath  regularly,  and  has  the  trunk  of  his 
“ody  covered  with  flannel,  he  will  feldom  get  cold  from  wet 
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Our  author  confiders  the  different  articles  of  clothing  fcpa* 
fately,'  in  a  concife  way.  In  page  44,  when  noticing  breeches 
he  obferves. 


•  The  cuftom,  fo  prevalent  in  the  army,  of  men  wearing  leather 
breeches,  is  by  no  means  a  good  one,  efpecially  in  camps.  Even  Iq 
dry  weather  they  are  a  cold,  uncomfortable  article  of  drefs ;  but  dur. 
ing  wet  weather  they  are  perfeftly  intolerable.  Bcfides,  the  expence 
of  purchafing  a  pair  of  good  leather  breeches  is  fo  very  great,  that 
the  privates  are  often  very  much  diftrefled  to  pay  for  them.  We 
are  quite  certain  that  if  a  buff-coloured  cotton  velvet,  which  may 
be  had  for  three  Ihillings  per  yard,  were  fublliiuted  for  leather,  it 
would  be  found  both  a  durable  and  a  much  more  comfortable 


wear. 


Now,  Mr.  Somerville, ’when  fpeaking  of  waiftcoats,  recom¬ 
mends  bit^ which,  he  fays,  ‘  will  not  only  laft  longer,  but 
‘  be  eafier  kept  clean,  and  will  look  equally  well  as  cloth/ 
Whether  the  buff  plufh  be  a$  comfortable  as  cloth  for  waift. 
coats,  or  would  anfwer  as  well, -we  have  our  doubts ;  but  think 
♦thatvit  would^do  much  better  for  breeches  than  the  cotton  velvet 
above  recommended,  of  any  other  article  yet  in  ufe. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  prefent  publication  merits  the 
attention  of  commanding  officers,  and  of  regimental  furgeons; 
as  . the  fubje6f  is  of  great  importance,  and  well  defer ving  of  more 
minute  invefiigation. 


I 


i 

*  'T^HE  prefent  volume,^  fays  Mr.  Lara  in  his  preface, 
^  ‘  licits  the  attention  of  pradlitioners  in  furgery, 


Art.  IX.  jf  Dt£i tonary  of  Surgery*^  or^  The  Toung  Surgem) 
Pocket  Affiftant.  By  Benjamin  Lara^  Member  of  the 
ration  of  Surgeons  of  London^  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Cumber isn 
,  Free  Mafon  School^  and  late  Surgeon  to  the  Portuguefe  Hofpita 
(Acu  '  6s.  bound.  Ridgway. 


^  from  its  containing  any  new  difeovery  or  original  improve 

•  ment  in  the  art,  but  as  a  colleftion  of  fuch  rules,  precept 
‘  and  obfervations,  which  the  beft  authors  have  taught,  a 

*  experience  has  fandlioned.* 

So  much  has  of  late  years  been  written  on  furgery,  that, 
^ofe  who*  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of  co 
fulting  a  variety  of  authors,  it  has  become  an  important  obj 
to  cbllcft  particulars  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poflible;  * 
that  writer  who,  inftead  of  fpreading  out  his  materials  to  ma 
a  profitable  book,  condenfes  them  as  much  as  poffible  for 
7  .  j  convenie 
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convenience  of  his  readers,  has  a  confiderablc  portion  of  merit. 
The  prefent  work  poffefTes  this  excellence  in  a  high  degree. 
Wc  have  feldom  met  with  fuch  a  body  of  valuable  information 
in  fo  fmall  a  volume  ;  and  Mr.  Lara  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
praife  he  hopes  for,  that  of  having  formed  a  ufeful  ‘  Surgical 
«  Manual,^  by  which  the  younger  part  of  the  profefliqn  will 
acquire  information,  and  the  experienced  furgeon  be  reminded 
of  important  fails. 


Art.  X.  Count  Rumford^s  Experimental  EJpiys^  polliicaly 

aconomicaly  and philofophicaL  8vo.  2  vols.  Cadell  and'Davies. 
London,  1795-6. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

TII^E  come  now  to  our  ingenious  and  philanthropic  author^s 
third  eflay;  which  relates  to  the  fubjeil  of  food,  and 
particularly  of  feeding  the  poor.  He  makes  feveral  fenfible  ob- 
fervations  for  the  purpofe  of  fliewing  the  probability  that  a  more 
important  part  in  nutrition,  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined,  is 
afted  by  water : 

*  Since  it  has  been  known  that  water  Is  not  a  fimple  element,  but 
a  compound^  and  capable  of  being  decompofed,  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  many  operations  of  nature,  which  formerly  were  wrapped 
up  in  obfeurity.  In  vegetation,  for  inllance,  it  has  been  rendered 
extremely  probable,  that  water  a£ls  a  much  more  important  part  than 
was  formerly  affigned  to  it  by  phjlpfophers._ 

‘  That  it  ferves  not  merely  as  the  njebicle  of  nourifliment,  but  con- 
ftitutes  at  leaft  one  part,  and  probably  an  eflential  part,  of  the  food 
of  plants.  That  it  is  decompofed  by  them,  and  contributes  materially 
to  their  growth — and  that  manures  ferve  rather  to  prepare  the  water 
for  decompofiiion,  than  to  form  of  themfelves,  fubftantially  and  di’ 
teftly,  the  nourifhment  of  the  vegetables. 

*  Now,  a  very  clear  analogy  may  eafily  be  traced  between  the  ve¬ 
getation  and  growth  of  plants,  and  the  digedion  and  nourilhment 
of  animals ;  and  as  water  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  both  proceffes, 
Md  as  in  one  of  them  (vegetation)  it  appears  evidently  to  ferve  as 

why  fliould  we  not  fuppofe  it  may  ferve  as  food  in  the  other  ? 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  abundant  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  this  is 
fcally  the  cafe ;  aad  I  (hall  now  briefly  ftate  the  grounds  upon  which 
diis  opinion  is  founded.  Having  been  engaged  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time  in  providing  food  for  the  poor  at  Munich,  I  .was  na- 
^rally  led,  as  well  by  curiofity  as  motives  of  economy,  to  make  a 
peat  variety  of  experiments*  upon  that*  fubjeft ;  and  1  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  in  my  operations,  before  T  began  to  perceive  that ‘they 
very  important  i  even  much  more  fo  than  I  had  inoagined. 

^  The 
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«  The  'difference  in  the  apparent  goodnefs,  or  the  palatablenefs 
and  apparent  nutritioufnefs  of  the  fame  kinds  of  food,  when  prepared 
or  cooked  in  different  ways,  ftruck  me  very  forcibly ;  and  I  con. 
flantly  found  that  the  richnefs  or  quality  of  a  foup  depended  more 
upon  a  proper  choice  of  the  ingredients,  and  a  proper  management 
of  the  hre'in  the  combination  of  thofe  ingredients,  than  upon  the 
quantity  of  folid  nutritious  matter  employed — much  more  upon  the 
art  and  Ikill  of  the  cook,  than  upon  the  amount  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  the  market.* 

The  Count  proceeds  to  fhew  how  furprifingly  fmall  a  quan* 
tity  of  folid  food,  when  properly  prepared,  fuffices  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  nutrition ;  which  evinces  the  great  importance  of 
cookery.  This  is  alfo  evinced  from  the  known  utility  of  a 
pradf ice  common  in  fome  parts  of  Germany^,  of  cooking  for 
cattle. 

A  chapter  follows  on  a  fubjeft,  it  is  alleged,  peculiarly  intc- 
refting  to  Engliflimen  and  their  German  anceftors,  the  pleafure 
of  eating,  and  of  the  means  that  may  be  employed  for  increafing 
it.  .This  fubjedl  the  Count  relieves,  and  raifes  to  an  import¬ 
ance  becoming  the  dignity  of  philofophy,  by  fuch  reflexions  as 
the  following: 

•  The  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of ,  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  render  an  attempt  to  increafe  them 
fuperfluous.  And,*  even  in  regard  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  wifties,  it  is 
furely  rendering  them  a  very  important  fervice  to  fhew  them  how 
they  may  .increafe  their  pleafures  without  deflroying  their  health. 

‘  If  a  glutton  can  be  made  to  gormandife  two  hours  upon  two 
ounces  of  meat,  it  is  certainly  much  better  for  him,  than  to  give  him 
fclf  an  indigeftion  by  eating  two  pounds  in  the  fame  time.* 

He  treats,  next,  in  a  natural  and  juft  order,  of  the  various 
improvements  of  which  different  kinds  of  cheap  food  are  ca¬ 
pable;  and  of  the  beft  modes  of  feeding  the  poor  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence.  The  nutritive  fubftances  on  which  he  chiefly  infills, 
are,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and,  above  all,  of  barley. 

Count  Rumford,  in  his  fourth  effay,  the  laft  that  is  pub- 
lifhed,  or  at  leaft  that  has  come  to  our  band,  treats  of  chimner 
fire-places,  and  modes  of  improving  them  fo  as  to  fave  fuel ; 
rendering  dwelling-houfes  more  comfortable  and  falubripus, 
cffedlually  preventing  chimnies  from  fmoking. 


•  He  might  have  added,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Scotland. 
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The  prcfent  age,  as  we  have  often  had  occaflon  to  obferve, 
is  not  more  diftinguifhed,  nor  perhaps^  fo  much,  by  an  ardour 
of  philofophical  inveftigation,  as  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
pbilofophical  difcoveries  to  various  ufes  of  life.  Count  Rum- 
ford,  among  the  philofophical  bcnefa<ftors  of  mankind,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  very  diftinguifhed  place,  as  he  bends  the  rcfult  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  judicious  obfervation  in  Arrierica,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  parts,  of  the  world,  to  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  human  fpecies,  and  particularly  of  thofc  who  ftand  moft 
in  need  of  affiftancc.  He  has  clearly  (hewn  what  a  welUdiredled 
and  well-regulated  oeconomy  may  do  in  fuch  a  moderate  ftate, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  fo  prompt  a  government 
as  that  of  Bavaria.  But  whether  the  whole  of  the  hints  fug- 
gcfted  by  the  Bavarian  oeconomy  at  Munich  can  be  applied  in 
pradice  in  fuch  a  kingdom,  and  under  fuch  a  government,  as 
that  of  Britain,  may  reafonably  be  doubted — we  fay,  the  whole 
of  them ;  for, that  fome  of  them  may  be  adopted  by  governnient, 
even  in  this  country,  and  more  of  them  in  the  oeconomy  of  in- 
ividuals,  cannot  be  quell ioned. 
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lrt.  XL  .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade  of 
Great  Britain^  and  their  Influence  on  the  Profperity  of  the 
Kingdom;  with  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  By  the  late  Alexander  Dirom^  Efq.  of  Adutrejky  in  the 
County  of  Aberdeen.  To  which  ,  is  added  a  Supplement^  by  Mr. 
William  Mackie^  of  Ormijlon^  in  Eajl  Lothian^  bringing  down 
the  Confideration  of  the  Subject  to  the  prefent  Time;  invfjligat^ 
ing  the  Caufe  of  the  prefent  Scarcity  ;  and  fuggejling  Meajures 
for  promoting  the  Cultivation  of  the  IVaJle  Lands;  and  for  ren^ 
'dering  the  Produce  equal  to  the  increafing  Confumption  of  the 
Kingdom,  pp,  315.  4to.  12s.  Nicol.'  ^London,  1796. 


SB 


OLONEL  Dirom,  on  his  return  from  the  Eafl  Indies  in 
the  year  1792,  found  this  work  in  manufeript  among  his 
eafed  father’s  papers ;  with  a  memorandum  written  in  the 
1  of  the  year  1787,  a  (hort  time  before  his  death,  containing 
recommendation  to  the  Colonel  to  have  it  publilbed.  The 
bor,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  fixty-three,  devoted  a  confider- 
part  of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  agriculture. 
^  profeflional  knowledge  of  the  law  he  added  extenfive  li- 
ry  acquirements.  The  work  before  us  appears,  indeed,  to 
what  the  editor  aflerts,  the  refult  of  much  reflexion  and  re- 
^h.  Its  great  objeft  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a  view  of  the  prin- 
^  and  effefts  of  the  corn  laws,  enabled  at  different  periods. 
NO.  KEV,  VOL.  XXVII.  JUNE  1796.  q  in 
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in  Great  Britain,  as  may  (hew  that  the  corn  trade,  both  as  j 
nianufaiSure,  and  an  article  of  commerce,  is  of  the  firft  import; 
ance  to  the  prof-^rity  of  the  kingdom.  His  ftatements,  founded 
upon*  fafts,  tend  to  prove,  that  abundance  of  grain  at  home, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  cannot  be  obtained  by  importation  from 
abroad,  and  can  only  be  fccured^  by  giving  (uch  liberal  encou. 
ragement  to  exportation^  as  may  render  agriculture,  or  the 
railing  .of  corn,  the  favourite  object  of  induftry  in  this  kingdom. 
This  inveftigation  includes  the  corn  laws  only  as  far  down  a 
the -year  1774,  and  the  confideration  of  the  fubjedl  in  gentral 
to  the  year  1786.  Since  that  period,  feveral  ftatutes,  particu. 
larly  that  of  1791,  by  which  all  the  former  corn  laws  are  re¬ 
pealed,  have  received  the  fanition  of  parliament.  The  expe¬ 
diency  of  this  meafure  is  juftified  by  the  principles  fuggeftedin 
the  courfe  of  this  inquiry. 

In  order,  however,  to  afford  to  the  public  a*  continued  chaia 
,  of  information  on  a  fubjedl  fo  difficult  and  fp  important,  the 
editor  applied  to  Mr.  Mackie,  of  Ormifton,  in  the  county  of 
Eaft  Lothian,  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge  in  this  line,  as 
well  as  in  pradlical  agriculture,  to  furnilh  him  with  a  review  of 
the  corn  laws  that  have  been  enafted  hnee  this  inquiry  was 
written,  and  to  bfino:  dowm  the  confideration  of  the*  fubjecl  ta 
'  the  pre(ent  times.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Mackie  in  two 
letters,  which  form  an  ufeful  fupplement  to,  the  prefent  work. 

Among  the  paffages  in  this  ferffible  and  ufeful  work  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be  moft  If r iking  and  worthy  of  attention  arc 
the  following : 

•  Never  did  England  fupnly  berfelf  with  corn  till  after  the  fyf* 
ten)  of  corn  laws,  begun  by  King  VVilliara  in  1688,  were  completed 
in  1700. 

'  *  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  it  will  appear,  that  from  the  union 
till  the  year  1763  is  the  period  when  agriculture,  vyith  fome  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  received  the  full  proteflion  o‘f  the  laws,  if  from  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  grain  from  England  and  Scotland.^  during  that  time, 
may  judge  of  the  comparative  quantities  railed  in  each  of  the  kingJ 
corns,  wc  (hall  find  that  England  produces. fifteen  times  as  much  con 
as  Scotland. 

‘  The  great  increaic  of  population  In  Gieat  Britain,  during 
prefent  century,  wc^ld  appear  to  have  taken  place  chiefly  irom 
year  1708  to  1763,  \vhen  agriculture  flourifhed,  and  when  thegr’r 
trade  of  raifing  and  exporting  corn  felt  the  fame  proteftion, 

•  enjoyed  a  like  fucfefs,  with  our  other  manufaftures.  For  fince  :  - 
time  to  the  year  17S4,  emigration,  colonifation,  and  war, 
drawn  fo  largely  from  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  that  the  ala^- 
ing  increafe  of  importation,  in  fo  fhort  a  period. as  thefe  twenty  y-' 
cannot  be  aferibed  to  an  additional  conftimption  from  advancing 
pulaijon;  nor  docs  it  appear,  that  it  can  be  entirely  accounted 
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I  fatisfaftory  manner,  by  any  other  caufe  than  the  difcouragement 
occafioned  by  the  change  of  fyftem  in  the  corn  laws,  which  has  turned 
the  induftry  of  the  people  from  the  raifihg  of  corn  to  objeds  of  lefs 
importance  to  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

«  From  the  refult  of  experience,  during  a  period  of  feven  hun¬ 
dred  years,  we  have  found,  that  the  principles  of  the  corn  laws 
ought  to  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  people  to  improve  their  lands, 
and  to  raife  as  much  corn  as  the  foil  and  climate  will  admit;  an  ob-  " 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  fecuring  a  certain  and  (leady 
market  to  the  farmer  for  his  produce;  not  only  by  preventing  im¬ 
portation,  but  alfo,  whenever  it  (hall  appear,  from  the  moderate 
rifice  of  grain  at  home,  that  a  greater  quantity  has  been  raifed  than 
required  for  the  annual  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  by  giving  fuch  a 
|)0unty  on  exportation  as  (hall  infure  a  ready  vent  for  our  excrefeent 
itock in  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  nation,  raifes,  in 
|eueral,  a  fufficiency  of  corn  for  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants  ; 

muft  be  accu domed  to  raife  ccnfiderably  more,  in  order  to  afford 
|5ieaty  in  bad  feafons ;  and  its  annals  ought  to  be  diftirguiflied  by  a  - 
|reatcr  or  lefler  exportation  ;  but  on  no  x>cca{ion  ought  to  be  reduced 
iqthe  neceflity  of  importation,  and  having  recourfe  to  foreign  coun-.. 
jjies,  for  an  expenfive  and  precarious  relief^’ 

!  The  author  of  this  inquiry  propofes  an  arrangement  for  car¬ 
rying  the  corn  laws  into  execution,  by  forming  the  junior  judges 
t>fthe  courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
j^Ith  a  fecretary  or  clerk,  with  fuitable  appointments  *,  into 
lourt  for  the  confervation  of  the  agriculture  of  England;  and 
hethree  junior  judges  of  the  courts  of  Seffion,  Jufticiary,  and- 
‘xefiequer,  in  Scotland,  with  a  fecretary  or  clerk,  and  fuitable 
p’poiptments,  to  be  formed  into  a  court  for  the  confervation  of 
griculture  in  Scotland..  . 

I  Mr,  Mackie,  in  his  letters,  forming  a  fupplement  to  this 
fcquiry,  clearly  (hews,  in  contravention  of  Dr.  Smith’s  pofi- 
■on,  that,  while  manufactures  may  be  left  free,  it  may  be  ne- 
in  this  country  to  protect  agriculture  by  a  monopoly. 
Re  inquires  into  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  grain  in 
R‘^ain ;  fuggerts  fome  hints  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
fcd  particularly  the  cultivation  of  the  wafte  lands’;  and  for 
fcusring  the  produce  equal  to  the  increafing  confumption  of 
§  kingdom. 

jOne  great  caufe  of  the  growing  fcarcity  of  corn,  he  (hews,  is 
■  jocreafed  confumption. of  apimal  food  in  Britain;  on  which 
Bjject  he 'makes  the  following  juft  obfervation  :  ‘  There  is  rea- 
to  believe  that  half  the  quantity  of. land  Wbuld  feed  cattle 

Is  a  great  drawback  on  all  new  inditutions  of  this  kind,  that 
at  once  the.  public  expenditure  and  tl\e  patronage  and 
of  the  crown. 

^  '  Q.  q  ^  ‘  mo Jcrately 
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«  . 

*  moderately  fat,  that  is  required  to  put  them  in  condition  for 

*  flaughtcring  them  in  England ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
‘  that  the  great  noife  that  has  been,  made  of  late  years  about  in. 

*  creafing  the  lize  of  live  flock,  is  a  fpecics  of  quackery,  which 
^  is  a  real  lofs  to  the  nation.  Small  animals  certainly  take  on 
‘  more  fat,  in  proportion  to  their  food,  than  large  ones,  for  two 
^  .obvious  reafons  which  he  fpecifies. 


Both  Mr.  Dirom  and  Mr.  Mackie  are  men  of  found  fenfe, 
and  extenfive  information  on  the  fubjedfs  they  handle ;  and  their 
fchemes  of  improvement,  compared  with  former  pra£lices,  wife  jgl 
and  liberal :  but  ftill  .ihey  are,  in  point  of  liberality  and  wifJom, 
far  fhort  of  thofe  of  Captain  Newte,  in  his  Tour  in  England  and 
Scotland*,  and  the  author  of  an  Eflay  on  the  Right  of  Property  If- 
in  Land;  which  we  have  lb  often  mentioned,  explained,  and 
recommended. 


Art.  XII.  yf  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Majejlfs  FhitM 
under  the  Command  of  Earl  Howe^  from' the  td  of  May  to 


^dofjune^  I794.  pp.  120.  4to.  Barton.  London,  1796, 


'^HIS  narrative  of  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  adlions,  both  f 
-■"  naval'  Ikill  and  valour,  that  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory 
England,  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  vignette  of  Britannia  feat 
on  a  lion,  and  illuflrated  with  two  capital  engravings  on  a  larj^^ 
fcale  by  Mr.  Poggi.  The  plans  from  which  the  engravin 
were  taken  were  drawn  with  precifion  under  the  direction 
fevcral  officers  of  diftinguifiied  charadter,  who  commanded! 
that  fleet,  and  repeated  the  fignals  of  the  commander  in  chi 
,  It  ought  to  animate  our  commanders,  that  the  arts  are  fo  reada 
exercifed,  and  with  fo  much  elegance  and  precifion,  in  the  co 
memoration  of  their  glory. 

An’ appendix  is  added,  containing  particulars  of  importa 
extracted  from  a  manufeript  recently  received  from  the  cor 
nenti  and  faid  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  officer  in  the  French  ru 
who  was  hinrfelf*in  the  engagement  of  the  firft  of  June. 

.  wilh  to  fliew  the  public  fo  extraordinary  a  produflion  in  its 
ginal  form,  as  well  as  a  confidcration  of  the  difficulty  w.*; 
muft  neceflarilyjarifc  in  an  endeavour  to  tranflate  the  nau 
phrafes  of  one  natiop  into  the  language  of  another,  have  inJ 
the  publifher  to  give  it  in  the  words  in  which.it  was  written* 


¥ 
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Art.  XIII.  Rudiments  of  Political  Science.  Part  the  Firjl^ 
containing  Elementary  Principles.  IVith  an  Appendix  '.  *  By 
Angus  Macaulay^  A.  M.  pp.  392.  8vo,  6s,  Egcrton,  Lon- 
don,  179^* 

Mr  Macaulay,  in  a  preface,  having  fet  forth  the  utility  and 
importance  of  ftudying  the  fcience  of  politics,  fays,, 

t 

*  A  vindication  of  abdraA  reafoning  in  politics  is  by  no  means  in* 
confiftcnt  with  the  doSrine  that  this  important  fcience  ought  to  be 
chiefly  founded  on  experience,  to  the  exclufion  of  hypothetical  fyf. 
terns  and  fpeculative  theories.  When  the  immortal  Newton  efta* 
bliihed  the  true  fyftem'of  the  world  on  the  bafis  of  experiment,  his 
reafoning  was  not  lefs  abftraft  than  that  which  Des  Cartes  employed 
I  in  deducing  the  planetary  revolutions  from  the  operation  of  imaginary 
vortices. 

*  When  we  recolleft,  that  the  true  path  to  fcience  has  long  been 
generally  known,  our  aftonlihment  may  be  juftly  excited  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  fyftem  and  authority  ftill  occupy  much  of  that  ground  in 
the  fcience  of  politics,  which  ought  to  belong  excluflvely  to  hillory 
and  reafoning.  The  name  of  Montefquieu,  for  example,  carries 
nearly  as  much  weight  with  the  political  lludent  of  the  prefent  day 
as  that  of  Aridotle  did  in  the  fchools  two  centuries  ago :  and  many 
political  opinions  have  been  implicitly  received,  and  hill  continue  to 
be  propagated,  without  examination,  from  deference  to  thofe  writers 
of  celebrated  name  by  whom  they  were  firft  advanced,  or  afterwards 
adopted.'  Yet,  when  any  of  thofe  political  writers,  who  may  have 

i contributed  to  enlighten  the  world,  have  chanced  to  mingle  fome 
erroneous  theory  with  much  folid  inftruftion,  we*  ought  to  recollcfl. 
Hat  the  higher  their  merit  and  reputation,  their  errors  become  the 
Bore  dangerous.  To  queftion  the  foundnefs  of  their  fpeculative 

Eplaions,  therefore,  or  to  attempt  the  expofing  of  their  errors,  ought 
ekhcr  to  be  aferibed  to  an  envious  wilh  of  detrafting  from’ their  abi- 
ties  and  merit,  nor  conftrued  into  a  defign  of  aiming  at  any  com- 
etition  with  them  in  general  fame.  To  adorn  a  fuperficial  and  un- 
^^Hinded  theory,  fo  as  to  pafs  it  on  the  world  for  deep  philofophy ;  to 
tgive  currency  to  enigmatical  quibbles,  as  if  they  were  the  refult  of 
profound  reflection,  cr  the  prediftions  of  comprehenfive  intelligence 
isd  wifdom  ;  to. make  paradoxes  pafs  for  folid  maxims;  declamation 
por  reafoning ;  and  fyftem  for  fcience ;  to  produce  fuch  efft^fts  requires 
talents,  genius,  and  eloquence.  Hut  to  fearch  after  the 
I’^lhs  of  hiftory,  no  more  is  neceflary  than  diligent  and  perfevering 
Application  ;  and  to  draw  juft  inferences  from  faCts  is,  by  the  cxercife 
Pfduc  attention,  within  the  coxppafs  of  a  plain  and  unbiafied . un-* 
p^anding.^ 

i-: 

i  The  following  is  a  recapitulation,  by  the  author-  himfelf,  of 
political  principles : 


} 


<  PR  EL  I. 
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‘PRELIMINARY  PRINCIPLE. 


'  A  true  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  hiftory  of  nations, 
are  the  genuine,  fourcei  of  political  fcience. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS. 


*  Civil  government  is  neceffary  to  enable  any  cohfiderable  number 
of  human  beings  to  live  with  comfort  in  focicly* ' 


'  SECOND  PRINCIPLE. 


'  •  *  Th^  great  end  of  civil  government  is  the  'general  political  hap. 
pinefs  of  the  community. 


^  THIRD  PRINCIPLE. 


*  The  confent  of  the  community  exclufively  confers  the  right  of 
civil  government;  or  every  political  community  poflefles'the  right  of 
ibrming  its  own  conditution. 


I A 


‘FOURTH  PRINCIPLE. 
*  Political  reiiftance  is  criminal. 


i: 


^  FIFTH  PRINCIPLE. 


'  ^To  prohibit  the  emigration  of  citizens,  or  to  enforce  their  per. 
jnanent  refideiice,  is  unwarrantnble  and  unjurt,  unfavourable  to  poli¬ 
tical  happinef,  an4  incompatible  with  the  true  foundation  of  the 
right  of  civil  government. 


^  SIXTH.  PRINCIPLE. 


.  I  , 

f  National  charadlers  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  produced  by  foriw 
of  government  and  conftuutions^  together  with  general  education.* 


‘  *A  methodical  arrangement/  .fays  Mr.  Macaulay,  ‘  of  forn:!' 
^  of  .government  is  likely  to  prove  of  emirkji)t  advantage  is 
•^politics,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpe6i  to  fini  b^ 

'  4  o  t*!*  J  n  n  f  C  ir»  All  ll 


‘  arrangements  in  other  fcieiices.  All  the  different  modes  § 
‘  which  the  powers  of'civil  government  may  be  diftributed, 

‘  been  attempted  to  be  clafled  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
^  narchies  and  republics^/ 


*  The  con[bru6lion  of  'thefe  fentences  is  awkward,  uncouth,  2^ 
improper.  The  words  marked  by  italics  in  the  firft,^ might  ha' 
been  wholly  omitted,  with  great  advantage.  In  the  fecond,  there 
a  double  impropriety ;  one  of  grammar,  one  of  meaning. 

*  different  modes,*  &c.  were  not  attempted  to  be  claffed,  only,  - 


1 1 


r'- 


! 
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But  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  greater  accuracy,  notices  <  eight 
«  general  kinds  'of  civil  government ;  all  of  them  elTentially 
*  diftiinft  in  charailer  and  tendency,  as  well  as  in  their  efFcdls 
‘  whhrefpeSlto  [on]  political  happinefs.*  i.  Simple  monarchy. 
2.  Simple  ariftocracy.  3.  Simple  democracy.  4.  Monarchy 
combined  with  ariftf-^cracy.  5.  Monarchy  combined  with  de¬ 
mocracy.  6.  Ariftocracy  combined  with  democracy.  7.  The 
mixed  f»riTi,  partaking  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  dem6- 
cracy.  8.  The  federal  form.  That  is  to  fay,  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of-  republics  and  monarchies,  as  is  well  enough 
known;  and  .that  thefe  kinds  may  be  reduced  to.eight. 

Dr.  Robertlon,  and  other  writers,  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
’cxiftence  of  feveral  defpoiic  governments  in  America  with  the 
do£lrine  of  Roufteau's  romantic  theory  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  by 
afcribing  theTe  ‘  irregular  and  eccentric  inftitutions^  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  climate,  the  mode  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  and  fu- 
perftition.  Mr;  Macaulay,  in  oppofition  to  this  theory,  endea¬ 
vours  to  Oiew  that  drfpotifm  is  (or  at  I'eaft  before  the  exarhple 
of  equality  and  liberty  was  fet  to  the  Indian  tribes  by  the 
Englifti  colonies)  general,  if  not  univerfal,  in  America;  and 
that,  as  America  w  is  probably  firft  peopled  from  the  north-eaft 
of  Afia,  fo  the  firft  American  colonifts  would  probably  preferve 
or  imitate  the  political  inftitutions  of  the  country  which  they 
had  left.  .  And  this  hypothetical  theory  of  our  author,  which 
he  renders  plaufible  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  number  of  well- 
attefted  coincidences,  he  thinks,  takes  away  the  ‘  main  fupport 
‘  of  the  darigerous  theory  which  conneds  civil  liberty  with 
‘  barbarifm,  and  flavery  and  defpotifm  with  civilifation ;  arid, 

‘  alfo,  that  it  is  unfavourable,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  theory  which 
‘  divides  the  progrefs  of  fociety  into,  a  certain  number. of  artifi- 
‘  cial  ftages.* 


This  laft  dodrine,  one  of  the  moft  charaderiftical  traits  in 
is  publication,  though  not  abfolutely  new  or  original,  is  more 
fified  on,  and  perhaps  as  happily  illuftrated,  as  ever  it  has  been 


PSually  clafled,  however  improperly.* — Other,  inftances  of  this  awk- 
|ward  and  ungrammatical  mode  of  phrafeology  are  frequent;  as  in 
page  149,  <  even  the  public  virtues,  &c.  cannot  be  pretended  to 
*  confer  a  right  to  the  civil  government  of  a  community.*  We 
recommend,  above  all  things,  to  our  author,  who  is  not  deficient 
either  in  parts  or  induftry,  the  ftudy  of  philofophical  or  univerfal 
sfammar,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  other  laws  of  rhetoric 
>ut  together,  efpecially  in  didaftic  compofuions,  but  which,  in  molt 
^f  Our  late  publications,  is  fhamefully  difregaidcd# 

O  q  4.  -  in 
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in  any  of  the  Englifli,  French,  or  Spanifh  writers.  It  is  doubt- 
lefs  of  great  importance,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  great  curiofity. 
Our  author,  like  other  theorifts,  draws  or  drives  every  object 
to  the  fupport  of  his  theory,  and  (huts  bis  eyes  againft  adverfe 
fafls,  or  views  them  through  the  mift  of  prejudice.  His  de¬ 
duction  of  Indian  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are  more 
univerfally,  indigenoufly,  and  inveteratcly  difFufed  over  North 
America  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  is  Highly  extravagant. 

To  his  general  reafoning  from  coincidence  of  opinions  and 
.cuftoms  in  the  old  and  new  world,  it  will  doiibtlefs  be  objeded, 
that  fimilar  opinions  and  cuftoms  naturally  fpring  out  of  the 
congeniality  of  all  human  minds,  and  of  the  congeniality  alfoof 
external  nature,  however  varied  by  climate,  or  mineral  arrange- 
men:  and  ftratification.  But,  fays  Mr.  Macaulay,  ‘  fome  of 

*  the  cuftoms  which  he  proves  to  have  obtained  in  both  conti- 
‘  nents,  appear  fo  unconneCfed^with  human  affeClions  and  pro- 

*  penfities,  or  [meaning  with  local  circumftances,  andfo  I 

*  unlikely  to  have  been  generally  adopted  as  a  refult  of  reflec- 

*  ticn,  that  their  exiftence  in  different  countries,  like  that  of  the 
^  worjhip  of  the  fun  and  of  human  facrifices^y  feems  neceffarily  to 
^  infer  an  intercourfe  in  paft  times.* 

The  worlhip  of  an  object  fo  much  diftinguiflied  as  the  grand 
luminary  that  forms  the  centre  of  motion  and  fource  of  life  to 
our  planetary  fyftem,  by  celeftial  fplendour  and  bleffed  energy, 
feen  and  felt  by  the  rudeft  tribes,  is,  to  the  untutored  mind, 
extremely  natural;  and  human  facrifices  too  naturally  fpring 
from  the  ferocity  of  favages,  transferring  to  the  gods  all  their 
own,  and  particularly  their  predominant  paffions. 

The  defign  and  leading  principle  of  our  author,  ‘  to  colkfl 

*  all  the  truths  of  importance  in  the  fcience  of  politics,  which 

*  have  been  eftablifhed  as  undeniable 'inferences  from  acknow-, 

‘  ledged  principles,  but  chiefly  from  the  well  attefted  experience  i 

*  of  mankind,  and  thence  to  charadlerife  every  particular  form 
^  of  government.*  In  a  word,  to  found  the  fcience  of  politics, 
like  other  fciences,  on  hiffory  and  experience,  is  a  laudable  de- 
lign—which  has  often  been  undertaken,  and  with  various  fuccefs. 

•  Here  again  our  author  offends  again  (I  philofophical  grammar. 
Thcfc  are  the  principal  among  the  unconnefled  cuftoms  to  which  he 
refers:  they  (hould  have,  therefore,  been  introduced  immediately 
after  the  words  *  in  both  continents’ — *  like  that  of  the  worlhip  of 

*  the  fun,  and  of  human  facrifices,!  &c. — In  all  our  univerfities,  and 
other  ferhinafies,  the  ftudy  of  philofophical  grammar  (hould  precede 
and  form  an  introduftion  to  that  of  logic,  ontology,  and  pneiima* 
tJogv.  Authors,  not  verfant  in  that  ftady,  (hould  fubmit  their  ma- 

’  nuferipts  to  foirie  that  are.  ' 

^  -To 
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To  the  critic  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  civil 
biftory,  and.  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  this  work  of  Mr. 
M-caulay’s  prefents  not  much  that  can  either  intereft  by  its 
originality,  or  difguft  by  impropriety  or  wcaknefs.  To  the 
younger  ftudents  in  thofe  fciences  it  may  be  a  ufeful  companion 
and  guide.  Mr.  -Macaulay  has  read,  underftood,  and  made  ufe 
of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  government ;  his  remarks 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  judicious,  and  his  conclufions  fair,  or 
at  Icaft  plaufible.  We  are  particularly  pleafed  with  his  juft 
ftri(ftures  on  that  diftich  of  Pope,  which  is  fo  often  quoted : 

•  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteil, 

*  Whate’er  is  bell  adminifter’d  is  beft 

and  on  that  of  the  fame  author,  whofc  reputation  has,  very  dc- 
fervedly,  been  for  fome  time  in  the  wane  : 

•  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow'; 

*  The  reft  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.^ 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  'difference  between  a  form  of 
government  .(which^  if  it  be  good,  poffefies  in  itfelf  a  fanative 
power  and  principle  of.due  execution),  and  that  of  the  exterior 
form  of  a  man,  and  of  a  fuit  of  clothes— p.  247. 

That  national  charailers  depend  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
on  forms  of  government  and  other  moral  caufes,  is  a  dodrine 
that  has  been  maintained  and  illuftrated,  at  great  length,  and 
with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Hume.  '  Our  author,  after  afferting 
the  fame  doftrine,  fays,  ‘  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  effay  on  national 
^charafters,  has  fome  excellent  obfervations,  moft  of  which 
‘  may  be  applied  in  .  confirmation  of.  the.  dodlrine  advanced  in 

*  the  preceding  fedtion,  refpedlihg  the  influence  of  form  of  go- 

*  vernment  and  conftitution  in  mould  ng  the  charadlef  of  a 

*  people.'  . 

It  plainly  appears  that  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  fe<£l:on  to  which 

our  author  alludes,  in  that  in  which  he  writes,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubjed  (e£lion,  is  his  mafter.  But  in  this  quotation  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  feis  himfelf  forward  as  the  primary  and  principal  writer 
on  the  fubjefl  in  hand,*  and  brings  in  Mr.  Hume  only  as  ac- 
ceflary,  fecondary,  and  an  affiftant^.  This,  however,  although 
We  may  finile  at  the  Simplicity  as  well  as  the  vanity  of  the  im- 
pofition,  is  more  excufable  than  that  of  Dr.  W.  Hawes,  who 
.iffeSs  to  regret  the  deficiency  of  the  mailers  on  whofe  difeo- 


I*  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  but  a  young  man  as  well  as 
*  young*. writer.  There  is  no  veteran  who  could  have  hoped,  in  fo 
filly  as  well  as  vain,  an  artifice,  to  efcape  deletion. 

II  r  .  verics 


5^8  The  Trial  of  Robert  Thomas  Crofsfield. 

veries  the  methods  of  recovering  drowned  perfons,.- adopted  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  with  which  he  makes  fuch  a  noife 
wholly  depend 

Mr.  Macaulay  has,  with  perfeft  propriety,  •  referred  to  his 
atithorities,  ancient  and  modern,  and,  in  many  mftances,  quoted 
the  paflages.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  comprehend  and  to  communi. 
cate  the  precife  ideas  of  writers  in  deadiartguages,  in  tranfla- 
tions,  that  by.  a  few  removes  from  the  original,  of  Englifliquo. 
rations  from  Englilh  tranflations,  the  true  meaning  may,  by  a 
kind  of  evaporation,  be  perverted  and  loft.  I'he  fcope  and 
connexion  of  the  whole  pufl'age  quoted,  is  to  be  confidered,  and 
that  in  the  original,  otherwife  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
it,  either  of  opinion  or  fail,  in  favour  of  any  theory.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  makes  a  fliew  of,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  ancient  authors  who  really  pofl'efl'es  it ;  although,  where, 
on  the  ftrength  of  tranflations,  they  quote  the  originals  withoji 
’having  cOnfulted  them,  it  is  caly  for  a  critical  eyfc  to  detlil  the 
plagiarifin.  It  is  eafy  co  fee  where  he  falls  into  the  wake  of 
another  quoter.  Many,  nay  the  greater  part,  of  the  paflages 
quoted  by  Mr.  Macaulay  are  alfo  quoted  by  other  modern 
writers,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  conversant.  But  how  far 
he*may  have  trufted  to  their  authority,  or  thought  it  necellary 
himfelf.to  infpeil  and  ftudy  the  originals,  we  do  not  know.  It 

impoffible  for  us  to  trace  the  writers  who  come  under 
our  confideration  throughout  all  their  references.  It  is  but 
juftice,  however,  to  Mr.  Macaulay  to  fay,  that  we  have  traced 
him  in  feveral  inftancts  of  importance,  and  found  him  correft. 
And  it  is  in  any  one’s  power  who  pleafes  to  trace  Him  in  all,  as 
he  refers  always  to  original  writers. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Trial  of  Robert  Thomas  Crfsfield^  for  High. 
Tf  ’eafoa^  at  the  Seffsens  Houfe  in  the  Old  Bailey^  on  tVednefdaj 
the  ilth  and  Thurfday  she  12th  of  May.  179^).  Token  in 
Shert^hand  by  yfeph  Gurney,  pp.  328.  8vo.  6s.  Gurney, 
-  Holborn.  London,  179.6.  . 


JUDICIAL  trials  of  every  kind,  particularly  trials  on  li^e 
and  death,  are  not  only  generally  interefting,  but  in  the 
higheft  degree  inftru^ive ;  inftrudlive  to  every  one  who  is  de- 
ftrous  of  knowing  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  nature  and 
laws  of  evidence ;  inftrudlive  to  the  moral  obferver  on  human 
nature,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  conduit  of  the 
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paflions  2ind  the  fubterfuges  of  .the  undcrftanding  brought  into 
full  play,*  by  a  general  excitement,  and  by  a  fpccies  of  torture 
foinewhat  analogous  to  that  by ‘which  Lord  Bacon  propofed  to 
elicit  a  difplay  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Mr.  Crofsfield  was  indiiled  for  no  lefs  a  crime  than  that  of 
compafling,  imagining,  and  intending  the  death  of  our  gracious 
fovereign;  which  is  very  properly  adjudged  by  the  lavV  to  be 
treafon,  and  to  incur  a  capital  punifhment.  The  circumftances 
appeared,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  ftrong  againft  Mr.  Crofsfield ; 
and  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  fay,  that  in  other  times,  and 
in  the  hands  of  lefs  fincere,  and  lefs  able  counfel,  Mr.  Crofsfield 
might  not  have  had  fo  fortunate  an  iflue  out  of  the  troubles  in 
which,  by  the  moft  egregious  levity  and  imprudence  of  conduft, 
at  leaft,  he  involved  himfelf.  The  moderation  of  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  the  candour  of  the  judge  and  jury,  the  ability  of  the 
counfel,  were  confpicuous.  In  the  fpeech  and  queftions  put  by 
Mr.  Adam  the  leading  counfel,  particularly,  we  are  ftruck  with 
a  manly  and  afFeiSling  eloquence,  flowing  from  manly  fenfe  and 
a  good  heart.*  Mr*.  Adam,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  proteifs 
the  rights  of  the  fubje£fs  by  claiming  the  due  interpretation  and 
cxercife  of  the  law,  is  duly  feniible,  and  not  backward  to  (hew 
all  due  refpeil  to  the  crown.  Being  a  good  citizen,  and  good 
roan,  as  well  as  an  able  lawyer,  hefpeaks  to  an  Engli(h  jury 
with  advantage  and  with  effect.  Mr.  Adam  is  an  adept  in  the 
ft.udy  of  hiftory,  and  alfo  in  moral  philofophy,  taken  in  its  moft 
comprehenfive  fenfe.^  If  cur  limits  would  admit  of  any  ex* 
tra(5s,.we  would  juftlfy  thefe  general  obfervations  by  quoting 
his  remarks  on  the  pronenefs  of  human  nature  to  intereft  others, 
and  even  deceive  themfelves,  by  exaggeration  ;  and  the  uniform 
tendency  of  fuch  times  and  conjundtufeT  as  thofe  in  which  Mr. 
Upton  brought  forth  his  charge  againft  Mr.  Crofsfield,  to  breed 
fuch  charaders  as  this  fame  Upton, 

The  jury  found  the.prifoner  not  guilty. 


Art.  XV,  A  new  Sequel  to  Airs.  Barbauld* s  Lejfons^  adapted 
to  Children  from  Four  'to  Seven  Tears  old.  By  the  Compiler  of 
on  eafy  IntroduSf ion  to  Reading,  pp.  94.  l2mo.  2s.  SaeL 
London,  1796.  ' 


T^HESE  lefTons  are  feledted  with  great  judgment,  and  ex- 
tremely  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  deligncd. 
They  may  be  read  with  pleafure,  not  only  by  children,  but-by 
perfons  of  any  age.  For  our  parts,  we  read  the  whole  of  them, 
2ind  found  ourfelves  very  agreeably  amufed.  The  adaptation 
of  a  thing,  however  Ample,  to  its  .end,  is  contemplated  with 
felisfedlion.  .  -  Art. 
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Art.  Xyi.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Toller,  pp.  310.  8vo.  6s.  Robinfons.  London, 
1796. 


^^HESE  fermons,  wc  are  informed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Sa. 

muel  Toller  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  were  written  by  his  late 
father.  They  had,  all  of  them,  in  detached  forms^  appeared  be- 
fore  in  print,  except  the  two  laft.  With  the  dclign  of  collect, 
ing  them  into  a  volume,  he  revifed  the  printed  copies  of  the  for. 
mcr,  and  tranfenbed  the  latter  for  the  prefs. 

Thefe  ciifcourfes  explain  foine  of  the  principal  doctrines,  and 
enforce  feme  of  the  mod  important  duties  or  precepts  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  in  a  perfpicuous,  rational^  and  convincing  manner. 


Art.  XVII.  Sermons^  delivered  at  the  Sunday  Evening  LeSlure^ 
for  the  fVinter  Seajouy  at  the  Old  ftwry.  By  fo/eph  Fawcetu 
In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  856.  8vo.  14s.  Jobnfon.  London, 
1796. 


TiiTR.  Fawcett,  in  thirty-eight  difeourfes,  -vindicates  and  rc- 
commends  the  do<2rines  and  the  precepts  of  the  Chriftian 
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religion,  as  adapted  to  the  date  of  human  nature^  and  produdivc 
of  happinefs  both  here  and  hereafter,  with  no  common  degree 
of  fcriptural  knowledge,  found  fenfe,  imagination,  and  genius. 

The  following  extra<5ls  will  juftify  our  opinion,  and  neither  be 
an  unpleafant  nor  unprofitable  exercife  to  the  reader. 


.  From  the  fermon  on  the  Comparative  Sum  of  Happinefs  and 
Mifery  in  Hurhan  Life.  The  text,  ‘  He  doth  not  afflid  wil- 
f  iingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,*  Lament,  iii.  33. 


Writers  of  plaintive  romance  have  co-operated  with  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mifery  of  human  life  to  prefs  forward  tp  the' attention, 
and  leave  the  happinefs  of  it  in  the  back  ground,  by  perpetually 
bringing  the  former  before  the  eye  of  their  readers,*  and  preferring 
it  as  a  fubjedl  of  repreferitation.  Aware  that  diftrefs  is  a  more  ftrik- 
ing  and  interefting  objeft  to  the  human  mind  than  felicity,  they  have 
prefented  a  multitude  of  fad  ^nd  tragical  feenes  to  the  imagination; 
the  collcftivc  impreffipn  of  which,  affifted  by  a  fuppofition,  perhaps, 
ihat  the  fi^Etion  has  iis  foundation  in  facts,  and  took  its  hint  from 
truth,  melts  and  blends  itfelf*  in  a  mind  poffeffed  of  a  lively  fancy, 
with  the  image  of  a^^tual  life :  what  has  been  ftrongly  imagined  mixes 
itfelf  ill  the  memory  with  what  has  been  really  feen  or  heard;  and 
thus  the  world  of  Ihadows  and  phantoms  ftandj  before  the  eyes  of 
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thcfe  who  are  in  the  habits  of  perufing  the  pages  which  piint  fiflitiout 
afflidion,  as  connedled  with  the  region  of  rea  ity,  and  conttituting  a 
part  of  the  profpedls  of  nature.  Poets  alfo,  and  feniimental  writers, 
influenced,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  perfuafion,  that  gloom  is 
more  allied  to  eloquence  than  gaiety  ;  and  that  to  complain  is  more 
moving  titan  to  rejoice ;  in  the  reflections  upon  human  life  which 
hive  fallen  from  their  pens,  have  endeavoured  to  excite  that  iigh  of 
melancholy  which  Tooths  the  fenflbility  of  penfive  fpirits.  Many 
religious  perfons  have  likewife  contributed  to  imprefs  thofe  minds, 
that  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  influence  of  their  fentiments,  with 
difmal  ideas  of  human  life;  mifled  by  an  imagination,  that  frequent 
expreflions  of  diflacisfadtion  with  fublunary  feenes  are  the  mark  of  a 
pious  fpirit;  and  that  continual  complaint  of  the  imperfection  of 
happinefs  below,- Is  the  bed  proof  we  can  furnifh  that  the  affeCtions 
are  fixed  upon  things  above. 

‘  All  thefe  caufes  have  operated  to  magnify  the  figure  of  hum?A 
afiiiCtions ;  to  lead  the  imagination  to  dwell  and  reft  upon  the  pains 
of  life,  and  to  take  off  the  attention  from  its  plcafures.  Thefe  caufes 
of  mifconception  upon  this  fubjeCt  call  aloud  for  counteraCHou. 
While,  the.efore,  thefe  are  confpiring  to  confine  your  eye  to  the  dark 
psrts  of  human  life,  to  thruft  its  afflictions  before  you,  and  to  keep 
back  its  brighter  feenes ;  its  brighter  feenes  let  me  be  permitted  to 
put  forward;  to  puih  into  your  view  that  human  happinefs  which  is 
fo  apt  to  retire  ;  and  to  entreat  you  to  take  notice  of  what,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  fufficiently  have  reflected  upon,  or  be  enough  in  the 
habit  of  recollecting ;  what  is  yet  manifeft,  at  the  door  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  human  life;  that,  whatever 
be  the  fom  of  mifery  in  the  world,  there  is  a  much  larger  fum  of 
happinefs. 

*  The  weather  is  fometimes  foul ;  but  it  is  oftener  fair.  Stomis 
and  hurricanes  are  frequent ;  but  calms  are  more  common.  There 
is  fome  ficknefs ;  but  there  is  more  bealthT  There  is  fomc  pain  ;  but 
there  is  more.  eafe.  There  is  fome  mourning;  but  there  is  more  joy. 
There  is  complexional  depreffion,  that  afles,  ‘  wherefore  is  light 

•  given  to  him  that  is  in  mifery.?*  but  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
native  cheerfulnefs  which  is  open  to  the  agreeable  impreffions  of  fur- 
rounding  nature. 

•  This  conftitutional  capacity  of  bearing  tbemfelvcs  above  the 
waves. of  misfortune,  nature  has  communicated  to  different  men,  in 
different  degrees.  Upon  being  plunged  into  that  fea  of  trou¬ 
ble,  into  which  when  fome  are  precipitated  they  continue  a 
confiderable  time  under  it,  others  emerge  in  a  moment.  One 
buoyant  paffion,  however,  which  powerfully  operates  to  prevent  the 
water  from  overwhelming  him,  and  the  ftream  from  going  over  his 
foul,  belongs  to  every  human  creature.  While  fome,  in  the  very 
moment  of  deprivation,  are  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  agreeable  and 
confolitary  impreffions,  from  prefent  objeCts  that  ftill  remain,  all  arc 
able  to  find  comfort  in  futurity :  ‘  hope  fprihgs  eternal  in  the  humaa 

*  bread.*  Man,  when  mqft  bereaved  by  adverfiiy,  is  feldom  de¬ 
prived  of  hope.  Whatever  poffeffions  fly  from  his  hand,  whatever 
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friends  defort  his  fide,  hope  dill  days  behind,  dill  dicks  to  his  heart; 
his  ever  cleaving  gof»d  ;  not  to  be  divided  from  him  but  by  the  vio, 
lencc  that  fflits  his  reafon,  and  feparates.  him  from  ^himfelf ;  *  his 

•  ever  faithful  friend,  that  never  leaves  nor  forfakes  him  ;*  the  bro, 
tber  of  all  his  adverfity  ;  the  dar  of'  all  his  nights  ;  tlic  cordial  of  all 
his  ficknefs ;  the  cafket  of  all  his  poverty;  the  angel  of  his  prifon, 
before  whofe  luminous  form  he  feels,  in  fancy,  his  fetters  falling  off! 
In  vain  adveifity  throvys  her  weights  upon  the  fpringy  padion.  They 
cannot  opprefs  it  for  more  than  a  moment;  in  a  moment  it  is  up 
again,  •  In  fpite  of  protra6led  delay,  in  fpite  of  repeated  difappoint. 
ment,  it  continues  to  fmile,  it  promifes  on;  and  perfids  to  paint  fu^ 
turity  fair^  He  whofe  days  have  long  been  dark,  looks  forward  Hill 
to  brighter:  the  prifoner  who  has  numlered  many  days  and  many 
nights  of  captivity,  fometimes  fufpends  his  fighing,  and  fays  to  him, 
fcif,  *  I  may  one  day  yet  be  free/  The  fick  man,  who  for  many  a 
year  has  fought  for  health  in  vain,  fets  out  for  fome  new'  fpring,  at 
which,  as  yet,  he  has  not  drunk  ;  or  fome  new  air,  the  healing  breath 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  inhaled;  in  the  fond  hope,  that  there  the  fu¬ 
gitive  may  at  length  be  found/ 

The  fame  ddflrine  th>it  is  taught  in  this  excellent  difeourfe, 
is  inculcated,  with  (till  greater  efFedt,  in  that  which  next  fol- 
lows,  on  ‘  The  Confolations  attendant  on  the  Conclufion  of  a 

•  virtuous  Life/ 

From  the  fermon  on  ‘  The  RefpecSt  that  is  due  to  all  Men/ 
The  text,  ‘‘  Honour  all  Men,’  i  Peter  ii.  17, 

•  The  majority  of  mankind  are  difpofed  highly  to  honour  fome 
men,  and,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  defpife  others.  To  the  opulent, 
the  powerful,  the  tided,  they  look  up  .with  profound  refpedl.  Upon 
the  deprefled  in  the  fcale  of  ibciety,  they  look  down  with  proportion¬ 
able  contempt.  The  author  of  this  epiftle  breathes  another  fpirit.  He 
calls  upon  us  to  honour  all  men.  Honour  the  poor,  honour  the  low, 
honour  the  obfeure ;  honour  all  men, 

^  For  this  univerfal  and  impartial  diftributlon  of  refpedl,  three  rca- 
fons  may'be  urged.  1  beg  your  attention  a  few  moments  to  them. 
As  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Chridians,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
hon«"ur  all  men. 

‘  Fird,  as  men,  it  becomes  us  to  honour  all  men. 

‘  Secondly,  if  we  confider  omfelvcs  in  the  charadler  of  citizens, 
w?  (hall  be  convinced  that  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  honour  all  men, 
The  happinefs  and  comfort  of  civililed  Ibciety  are  the  complicated 
produrtion  of  innumerable  operations.  In  the  contribution  to  the 
accomplidimeut  of  it,  drcngih  is  as  neceflary  as  thought;  labour, 
as  illumination  ;  execution,  as  contrivance.  Thefe  are  equally  elTen- 
lial  parts  of  the  harmonious  whole.  Neither  can  fay  to  the  other, 

•  I  have  no  need  of  you.*  The  anin\al  fylicm  has  equal  necefiiiy  for 
the  limbs  and  the  head ;  and  the  frame  of  fociety  has  equal  occafion 
for  finews  and  for  lights.  The  (hop  and  the  field  are  as  eflential 
fpheies  of  feivice  to  the  community,  as'  the  clofet  and  the  cabinet. 
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The  philofopher,  the  phyfician,  the  moraliO,  the  legiflator,  the  ma-  ’ 
giftrate,  are  not  more  neceffary  in  the  oeconomy  of  proVi&on  for  pub¬ 
lic  happlnefs,  than  the  hulhandipan,  the  weaver,  the  mafon,  and  the 
miner.  If  metals  be  no;  digged,,  if  walls  be  not  built,  if  raiment  be 
not  woven,  if  feed  be  not  k)wn,  difeafes  cannot  be  healed,  morals 
cannot  be  taught,  difeoveries  cannot  be  made,  laws  cannot  be  enadled, 
books  cannot  be  written,  or  any  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  purfued, 
or  any  fpecies  of  polilhed  entertainment  provided. 

*  If  there  be  any  members  in  the  great  body  of  fociety  that  are 
truly  contemptible,  they  are  they  who  dumber  away  exillence  in  the 
lap  of  doth  ;  the  drones  of  the  hive,  the  lumber  of  the  community, 
the  lifelefs  Hying,  the  unbiiried  dead.  The  poor  man,  who  provides 
for  a  family  by  a  fober  and  diligent  attention .  to  fome  ufeful  art,  is 
to  be  regarded  with  refpe^.  If  contempt  want  an  objeft,  let  it  look 
to  him  who  wrapshirofelf  in  the  purple  which  induitry  has  woven; 
who  fits  under  the'  roof  which  induftry  has  reared  ;  for,  whom  all  the 
arts  are  at.  work;  . at  whofe  feet  every  occupation  throws  down  its 
offering;  for  the  entertainment  of  whofe  idle  hours  indigent  genius 
writes ;  to.  pleafe  whofe  eye  ingenuity  inftrudls  the  canvafs  to  live, 
and  teaches  the  done  to  breathe ;  to  footh  whofe  ear  the  world  of 
found  is  explored;  for  the  fecurity  of  whofe  perfon  and  property  the 
wifdom  of  his  fellow-citizens  deliberates,  and  in  whofe  defence  their 
valour  bleeds ;  and  who,  reclining  upon,  the  couch  of  indolence,  re¬ 
ceives  this  tribute  of  furrounding  toil,  without  llirring  frem  his  pil¬ 
low;  without  having  a  pen,  or  a  tongue,  or  a  purfe,  or  an  arm,  at 
thcfervice  of  his  fellow-creatures.  A  thing  like  this  is  a  proper‘ob- 
jed  of  contempt ;  and  the  keen  eye  of  juft  difdain  penetrates,  in  an 
inftant,  through  all  the  titles  and  eftates  that  attempt  to  fereen  it,  liku 
the  irrefiftible  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  darts  upon  the  filken  cy¬ 
pher,  upon  the. purple  infignificance,  and  the  painted  nothing,  all  the 
fire  of  indignation  and  fcojn.  1  add. 

Thirdly,  as  Chriftians  we  are  peculiarly  obliged  to  honour  all 
nicn.  That  contempt  we  are  tempted  to  entertain  towards  thofe  who 
tread  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the  religlon'we  profefs.  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  difequrage  and  correal.* 

There  are  fome  phrafes  in  thefe  admirable  difeourfes  more  cx- 
prelEve  of  vivacity,,  than  fuitable  to  the  gravity  of  the  pulpit. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  difplay  a  feeling  and  lively  mind,  ttored 
with  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  knowledge.  They  are  copious, 
lich,  and  irrprefSve;  and,  if  fermons  really  can  do  any  good,  ^ 
calculated  to  convince  the  underftanding,  afFeil  the  bcart,^ 

2nd  influence,  in  fome  degree,  thetenour  of  conduft. 
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Art.  XVIII.  J  Prefervative  againjl  the  Infidelity  and  Uncka^ 
ritablenefs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  j  or^  Tejlimonies  in  Bthalf 
of  Chrijiian  Candour  and  Unanimity^  by  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England^  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotlandy  and  among  the  Protejiant 

•  Dijfenters.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  EJfay  on  the  Right  of  pri. 

*  Vatefudgment  in  Matters  of  Religion.  The  whole  being  a  Sequd 
to  ‘  The  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Chrifiian  IVorld! 
By  yohn  EvanSy.A.  M.  pp.  214.  12010.  3s.  6d.  fewed. 
Common  Paper  2s.  6d.  Symonds.  London,  1796. 

These  judicious,  fele^lions  arc  well  calculated  to  teach,  in 
a  pcrfuafive  manner,  religious  moderation  \  an  objeft  that 
feems  to  have  made  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Evans, 
fuitable  to  its  great  importance  to  the  Chriftian  character,  and 
the  credit,  interefls,  and  great  ends  of  the  Chriftian  religion.— 
The  difeourfes  from  which  the  feleftions  are  made,  are,  for  the 
inoft  part,  very  good,  fome  of  them  excellent ;  of  which  we 
have  an  inftance  in  that  of  Chillingworth,  who  confirms  the 
do(£lrine  which  we. uniformly  recommend,  of  holding  up  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  the  feriptures  themfelves,  rather  than 
the  comments  and  conceits  of  learned,  but  efpe'cially  of  meta- 
phyfical,  interpreters.  See  particularly  a  Charge  to  the  Biftop 
of  London,  by  the  Englifti  Reviewers,  in  our  Numbers  for  July 
and  Auguft  1795 — ‘  The  prefumptuous  impofing  of  the  fenfes 
‘  of  men  upon  the  general  -words  of  God — this  vain  conceit, 
*  that  we  can  fpeak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the 
*  words  of  God ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations ;  this  re- 
•  ftraining  the  word  of  God  from  that  latitude  and  generality, 
‘  and  the  underftandlngs  of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein 
*  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  left  them;  is,  and  hath  been,  the  only 
**  fountain  of  all  the  fchifms  of  the  church,  and  that  which  makes 
‘  them  immortal.  Take  away  thefe  walls  of  reparation,  and 
‘  all  will  quickly  be  one.  In  a  word,  reftore  Chriftians  to  theif 
‘  juft  and  full  liberty  of  captivating  their  underftanding  tn 

•  Mr.  Evans  has,  in  notes,  given  fome  (hort  biographical 
(ketches  of  fome  of  his  authors.  It  were  to  be.wiftied  that  be 
had  done  fo  of  them  all,  or  at  lead  the  moft  eminent. 
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Art.  XIX.  TThe  Caufes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  ccnjidered^ 
in  a  Sermon  intended  to  have  been  preached  at  a  Vijttation. 
pp.  16.  lamo.  Dilly.  London,  1796.  - 

The  author  of  this  fermon  preaches  in  a  very  lively  niannet 
againft  the  three  caufcs,  commonly  alleged,  of  contempt  of 
the  clergy,  immorality^  ignorance^  and  bigotry.  He  proceeds  to 
confider  a  lefs  avowed,  but  probably  a  more  general,  caufe  of 
contempt,  experienced  by  the  inferior  clergy,  which  is  poverty. 
Experience,  he  obferves,  convinces  us,  that  the  world  ftill  feems 
toconneftthe  ideas  of  merit  and  wealth.  He  fets  the  diftrefles 
of  the  poor  afliftant  clergy  in  an  affe<fting  light,  and  calls  upon 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  exert  themfelves  for  their  relief 
(not  by  fharing  with  the  actual  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  im¬ 
parting  a  reafonable  portion  of  the  finecure  living),  but  by  unit¬ 
ing  in  an  application  for  their  relief  to  the  legiflature. 

We  had,  at  firft,  doubts  whether  this  difeourfe  was  indeed 
the  produftion  of  a  beneficed  archdeacon,  or  fome  other  clergy¬ 
man  adfing  under  his  aufpices;  but  the  two  circumftances  s 
laft  mentioned,  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  fermon  is 
no  forgery.  That  the  poverty  of  the  teacher  is  an  obftacle  to 
bis  fuccefs,  is  not  univerfally  true.  Socrates  was  poor;  John 
the  Baptift  was  an  hermit ;  Jefus  Chrift  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.  Where  poverty  is  voluntary,  and  known  to  be  fuch, 
it  is,  like  all  other  fufFerings  embraced  for  the  fake  of  a  doc¬ 
trine,  one  of  its  moft  powerful  recommendations.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  a  bleffed  influence  on  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  If 
the  dignified  and  rich  clergy  were  voluntarily  to  (hare  their  re** 
venues  with  the  curates,,  and  to  embrace. a  life,  not  of  poverty, 
but  of  mediocrity.  This  magnanimous  Chriftian  ceconomy 
would  operate  happily  two  ways  :  it  would  fecure  the  advantages 
of  voluntary,  and  obviate  the  difadvantage  of  contempt  arifing  ' 
from  involuntary  poverty.  But  this  is  an  ceconomy  that  we  do 
not  expe£f,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  ever  to  fee  realifed 
to  any  great  extent. 

While  the  beneficed  and  beneficent  clergy,  in  their  vifitation 
fermons,  recommend  their  poor  brethren  to  the  humanity  of  the 
legiflature,  we  recommend  them,  if  not  to  the  liberality,  at  leaft 
to  the  decency  and  good  manners  of  thofe  among  whom  the  mi- 
nifter  refides.  There  is  ilot,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Chriftian 
I  World,  a  country  befides  Englarid,'in  which  a  poor  curate  would 
be  fuffered  to  lurk  about  the  church  between  the  forenoon  and 
^rnoon  fervice,  and,  after  the  whole  is  over,  to  go  away,  per¬ 
haps  for  many  miles,  without  his  dinner.  We  hope  that  fuch 
enormous,  we  were  going  to  fay  favage  (but  favages  are  not 
tnhofpi table),  difregard  to  hofpitality  is  neither  common,  nor 
fuch  as  Would  be  endured  in  any  county  of  England,  removed  to 
^no.rev.  vot.xxvu.  JUNE  1796*  .R  r  any 
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any  diftance  from  ihe  vicinity  of  the  capital.  But  it  is  common 
ftyle  in  London,  and  in  the  parifties,  even  in  populous  and  rich 
villages,  within  a‘ circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  London— 
where  it  is  common  for  the  curate,  like  a  folitary  rat,  to  fit  in 
the  veftry  or  chancel,  refrelhing  himfelf  with  a  bit  of  bread  ar.d 
cheefe,  perhaps  an  onion,  brought  providently  in  his  pocket, 
while  opulent  fhopkeepers,  apothecaries,  and  attornies,  retire 
to  their  villas  in  order  to  riot  on  all  the  dainties  of  the  feafon, 
and  difplay  their  grandeur  before  their  vifitors  from  town.  How 
can  they  expeft  that  religion,  or  the  minifters  of  religion  (the 
ftrongeift  bulwark  of  their  idol  property),  will  be  refpedled  by 
the  great  mafs  of  the  poor  people,  when  they  fee  them  thus 
trampled  on  by  thofe  whom  they  confider  as  their  betters?— 
When  God  turned  the  heart  of  Conftantine  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
it  foon  defeended  from  the  emperor  to  the  peafant.  When  the 
philofophers  and  courtiers  of  France  became  atheifts,  the  rabble 
infulted  and  exterminated  both  priefts  and  men  of  property.— 
Another  caufe  of  the  contempt  of  the  poor  clergy  ds  to  be  found 
among  themfclves.  The  dignitaries  of  the  churchy  on  vifitations, 
and  on  all  other  occalions,  not  as  brethren  and  fellow-labourers, 
but  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  inftead  of  taking  them  by  the 
hand,  and  walking  with  them  arm  and  arm,  before  their  hearers 
and  parifhioners  (which  would  confer  true  dignity  on  the  dean 
or  bi(hop,  as  well  as  refpedability  on  the  curate,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people),  they  ufually  afFedt  a  diftance  in  their  demeanor,  and 
a  ftrut  in  their  ftep,  equally  incompatible  with  the  charity  of 
Chriftians,  the  fimplicity  of  philofophers,  the  liberality  of  fcholars, 
or  the  politenefs  of  gentlemen. — Now,  againft  this  negleft,  on 
all  hands,  the  poor  clergy  cannot  preach  themfelves :  therefore 
we,  on  whom  a  charge  feems  to  be  devolved  of  all  the  churches ^ 
hefitate  not  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation  to.  dignitaries  as  well 
as  others,  in  both  church  and  ftate. 

Art.  XX.  Two  Letters  dddrejfed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Bedford^  and  the  People  of  England,  pp.  44.  8vo.  is.  Owen. 
London,  1796. 

'T^HE  writer  of  thefe  letters  advifes  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
feek  popularity  by  doing,  real  benefits  to  the  poor.  The 
difeontents,  he  tells  him,  which  he  has  raifed,  has  made  them 
miferable ;  that  the  time  will  foon  come  when  that  mifery  will 
draw  upon  his  Grace  their  hatred  and  abhorrence;  and  reminds 
him  of  the  charadfer,  condudt,  and  fate,  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  He  cautions  the  Duke  againft  the  arts  of  fuch  hungrj 
men  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  Jmpofe  on  his  vanity  by  their  flat* 
terics— and  forewarns  him  of  the  difburfements  they  will 

•  Our  brother  Reviewers  feem  to  be  cither  bigots  or  fceptics— 
revere  Chriltianity  without  being  bigotced  to  any  fcdl. 
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him  to  make  on  the  occafion  of  a  general  cleflion.  He  thinks 
that  fuch  men  even  laugh  at  one  whom  they  deceive  and  miflead. 
In  his  letter  to  the  people,  he  cautions  them  againft  the  calami¬ 
ties  that  muft  arife  from  tumults,  and  innovations  in  govern¬ 
ment. — Our  author  inveighs,  with  equal  feverity  and  juftice, 
aaaihft  monopolies  and  farms.  Indeed,  there  feems  to  have 
arifen,  at  laft,  a  general  conviflion  of  the  ruinous  impolicy  of 
that  cruel  grievance ;  which  conviftion  is,  for  the  honour  of 
the  prefs,  to  be  traced  to  feveral  publications  on  the  fubjeft ;  prr^^ 
ticularly  the  ‘  Eflay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,’  pub- 
lifhed  by  Walter;  and  Captain  Newte’s  ‘  Tour  in  England:’ 
books  that  raife  their  authors  to  the  honourable  rank  of  bene* 
fadors  to  their  country,  and  to  the  human  race.  Let  but  their 
plans  be  carried  into  execution,  and  immediately  an  induftry 
and  energy  would  appear  that  is  not  to  be  excited  by  a  thoufand 
boards  of  agriculture. 


Art*  XXL  A  Letter  to'  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
•  Lincoln  refpeSling  the  Bills  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr,  Pitt^  for 
altering  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  refpeSling  Treafon  and 
Sedition ;  including  a  Copy  of  the  Authors  Petition  to  Ihe  Ho^ 
nourable  Houfe  of  Commons^  prefented  by  Mr.  Fox^  on  Wednefdajy 
2lth  Nov.  1795.*  By  y.  Cartwright^  Efq,  pp.  44.  8vq* 
Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

^HESE  bills  having  been  ufliered  in  with  infinuations  of 
criminality  againft  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  who  has.  been  fo  ftrenuous  an  advocate  for  that 
mcafure,  was  very  naturally  induced  to  come  forth  with  a  de¬ 
fence  of  that  reform;  as  well  as  ftriftures  on  bills  fo  obvioufly 
calculated  to  reftrain,  and  even  gradually  to  weaken  and  deftroy, 
a  fenfe  of  liberty.  It  is  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  treats  his  fubjedl;  with  good  fenfe,  candour,  and  temper.* 
Although  the  inconfiftencies  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  fecretaVy  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  expofed  by  numberlefs  writers,  we  have  never  feen 
them  placed  in  fo  clear  a  light,  or  rather  glare  of  impudence^,  as 
in  this  pamphlet.  We  have  often  felt  a  great  curiofity  to  fee 
fomething  from  Mr.  Young,  who  is  a  man  of  great  acutenefs 
tnind,  by.  way  of  anfwer  to  his  fatirift?,  and  in  explication 


carets 
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metical  proportion,  fo  that  the  ninth  clafs  would  pay  eight 
^intras — but  the  tenth  clafs  he  rates  at  only  twelve  guineas, 
The  claffcs  to  be  in  the  option  of  all  the  fubjcfts.  And,  for 
efFefting  this  plan,  it  is  propofed,  that  ‘  a  Itamped  ring  be 

*  afligned  to  each  refpe£live  clafs,  to  be  worn  on  the  little  finger 

*  of  the  left  hand,  of  every  individual  of  each  clafs/ 

A  very  pretty  ornament  truly  !  Here,  too^  would  be  a  new 
diftindfion  of  ranks.  But,  if  we  (hould  allow  our  rulers  to  put 
rings  on  our  fingers,  they  might  go  on  till  they  (hould  put  col¬ 
lars  round  our  necks* 


Art.  XXIII.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain, 
pp.  15.  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon.  London  -.lyQb. 


ON  the  whole,  very  found  advice — which  may,  perhaps,  be 
taken,  if  men  be  already  fo  virtuous  ^nd  fo  wife  as  not  to 


ftand  in  need  of  it. 


Art.  XXIV.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon*  William  Pitt  on  tht 
prefent  alarming  Crifls  of  public  Affairs*  pp.  32.  8vo*  is. 
Dcbrett.  London,  1796. 

^^HIS  addrefs  concludes  thus:  ‘  The  parliament  of  1796 
^  will  have  to  decide  whether  we  (hall  remain  a  monarchy, 

•  and  a  people.  On  their  refolves  it  muft  depend,  whether  wc 

•  are  blindly  to  abandon  to  you  the  direftion  of  a  war  which  you 
^  have  (hewn  yourfelf  incapable  of  condu£ling,  ruinous  from  its 
^  expence,  impradlicable  in  its  objeds,  and  doubtful,  if  not  de« 

•  ftrudiive,  in  its  iflliej  or  whether,  by  forcing  you  to  adopt 
^  meafures  at  once  dignified,  conciliating,  and  pacific,  wc  (hall 

•  more  effcflually  compel  Trance  to  fufpend  her  revolutionary 
^  fury,^  and  to  reftpre  to' Europe  the  blcflings  of  univerfal 

•  peace,' 


Art.  XXV.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon*  Henry  Dundas^  dclh 
vered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  15/A  March^  the  far* 

iher  Conftderation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  BiH 
foY  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  \  with  a  Copy  of  the  BUk 
"  and  Notes  illuft native  of  fome  Pajfages  of  the  Speech*  pp.  74* 
8vo.  IS.  Dcbrett.  London,  17q6. 


8vo.  IS.  Dcbrett.  London,  1796. 

Ilyf  R.  Dundas,  in  this  fpeech,  (hews,  in  a  very  able  and  con- 
vincing  manner,  that  this^bill,  in  its  prefcnt  (hape,  would 
tend  to  obftfuft  its  own  object,  and  endanger  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  interefts  of  this  country  and  her  colonies. 


Whence  the  plcafure  wx  derive  from  it?  0n  looking  into  our 


Art.  XXVI.  The-lnfluence  of  Local  Attachment  with,  rejpecl  ti 
Home*  A  Poem*  pp.  68.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1796* 
^'T^HIS  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts*:  Whence  the  pre* 
^  fcrcnce  of  our  own  home  to  the  reft  of  the  tvorld  ?  and) 
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own  mind,  fays  our  moral  and  mctaphyfical  poet,  we  perceive  a 
continued  fucceffiori  of  ideas,  connedied,  more  or  lefs,  by  the 
principles  of  refemblance,  contrariety,  and  contiguity*.  As  we 
make  an  effort  to  recall  the  palf,  we  feel  a  pleafure  refulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  inanimate 
objefts  aflilt  this  operation  ;  whence  we  conceive  an  attachment 
to  them,  a  bias  in  their  favour;  and  here  it  is  that  we.difcover 
the  efficient  caufe  of  our  local  feelings.  In  marking  the  mind 
thus  afted  upon  by  external  things,  we  obferve  memory^  fancy, 
and  the  paffions,  more  or  lefs  combined.  We'  obferve  them 
in  the  brutes..  In  the  brutes,  however,  this  is  circumferibed 
and  momentary.  Their  memory  is  chiefly  recognition,  or  the 
rccolleftion  of  obje£ls  once  familiar  as  they  arc  again  prefen  ted 
tothe  fenfes;  and. their  fancy  and  pallion  are  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  confined  and  tranfitory.  We  mark  a  fuperiority  over 
the  brutes  even  in  uncultivated  minds :  yet,  in  the  cultivated 
only  we  contemplate  the  finer  energies  of  memory,  fancy,  and 
the  paflionsi  as  the  mind  is  a£ied  upon  by  localities.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  plain  that  the  efficient  caufe  of  local  attachment  is 
to  be  found  in.  the  mind  as  adfed  upon  by  external  objedls,  not 
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Fondly  recurring^  lo  (he  borrows  aid 

From  objeds  that,  prefented  to  the  fight, 

Rcfrc(h  the  faint  ideas  as  they  fade. 

Or  call  them  into  day  from  pale  oblivion’s  (hade. 

Amid  fuch  views  the  excurfive  mind  perceives 
A  (till  intenfer  pleafure.  To  the  days 
0*erpa(l  as  we  return,  the  bofom  heaves 

With  rapture,  and  the  glillening  eye  furveys 
Cloth’d  in  the  magic  gold  of  fancy’s  rays 
The  feene,  however  rude,  that  our  career 
Befriends.  Hence  waken’d  gratitude  repays 
The  kind  afliftance  with  a  foothing  tear ; 

Hence,  in  illufion,  holds* each  local  feature  dear.’ 

Local  Attachment  felt  by  the  Animal  Creation, 

f  The  wandering  dove,  amid  pale  wintery  ties. 

Far  off,  remembers  hei*  accuftom’d  neft. 

And  down  the  gloom  o’er  many  a  long  vale  flies. 

Till  there,  wdth  weary  wing,  (he  finks  to  reft. 

The  dog,  exulting,  'fcours  wide  woods,  in  queft 
Of  his  bemoaned  home,  with  broken  chain. 

The  warrior-horfe,  by  foreign  toil  oppreft. 

Quickens  his  eager  pace,  as,  once  again,  ^ 

Full  many  a  year  o’erpaft,  he  vicw§  his  pafture-plain* 

FJor,  as  revifiting  the  palmy  grove 

That  waves,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  yellow  tide. 

Does  the  fage  elephant  at  random  rove^ 

But,  winding  round  the  gem-fraught  mountain’s  fide, 

On  the  known  valley  glances  looks  of  pride. 

Where  he  had  once,  fierce  vidlor,  with*  the  blood 
Of  his  mail'd  enemy  the  foliage  dyed :  * 

Then  o’er  the  feats  of  youth  he  feems  to  brood, 

*  Kears  his  probofeis  high,  and  hails  the  confeious  wood.’ 

The  fubje<5  of  local  attachment  is  well  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  poetry  w  hich  confifts  in  philofophical  defeription  rifing  into 
the  animated  figures  and  afTociations  of  a  lively  and  ricti  ima¬ 
gination.  It  has  been  treated  by  our  author  with  a  very  con- 
liderablc  degree  of  fuccefs.  He  is  an  adept  in  pneumatology. 
His  menaory  is  ftored  with  a  great  variety  of'  interefting  feene? 
and  fafts  in  natural  and  civil  hiftory :  he  has  a  warm  fancy;  and 
his  numbers  are  flowing  and  harmonipus.  It  i$  charaiteriftici* 
of  the  poet,  and  is  a  beauty  in  this  poem,  that  he  has,  him- 
felf,  exemplified  the  difpofition  that  forms  his  fubject,  by » 
pleafing  digreffion  to  DevonJhircj  which,. it  would  appear, 
native  country. — Among  the  exemplifications  he  draws  fios 
liiftory,  the  happieft  is  the  longing  of  the  Swifs  for  their 
mountains  i  the  pining  of  Ulylfes  for  Ithaca ;  and  the  flious 
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of  the  Greeks,  when,  in  their  retreat  under  Xenophon,  they  be¬ 
held  the  fea  from  the  heights  of  the  Carduchan  mountains. 
One  exemplification,  more  afFcfting,  and  more  to  the  purpofe 
than  any  of  thefe,  he  has  omitted  in  the  poem,  at  which  we  felt 
both  regret  and  furprife ;  but  afterwards  found,  in  perufing  the 
notes  at  the  end  *,  that  he  had  once  entertained  thoughts  of  in¬ 
troducing  it.  It  is  the  tender  regrets  of  the  captive  Jews  when 
their  taunting  conquerors  defired  fome  fpecimens  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  fo  patheticallv  and  finely  deferibed  in  one  of  the  pialms 
of  Davjd ;  if  we  rightly  recollcdt,  the  137th:  . 

•  By  BabePs  ftreams  we  fat  and  wept 
When  Zion  we  thought  on ; 

In  xnidft  thereof  we  hung  our  harps 

,  The  willow  trees  among— 

O !  how  the  Lord^s  fong  (hall  we'fing 
Within  a  foreign  land  ? 

Jefufalem,  if  I  ^ee  forget. 

Skill  part  from  my  right  hand/  Sec. 

We  have  given  if  as  our  opinion  that  this  example  would  have 
been  even  more  to  our  author’s  purpofe  than  any  of  thofe  he  ha^ 
felled,  though  thefe  are  alfo  proper ;  becaufe  we  think  the 
prppenjity  or  difpofition  to  local  attachment  is  commonly  aflb- 
ciated  with  a  tender  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  felt  in  the 
greateft  force,  not  in  circumftances  of  profperity,  joy,  and 
exultation,  but  in  thofe  of  diftrefs,  and  particularly  of  the  ten¬ 
der  kind,  fuch  as  the  death  of  dear  friends  and  relations.  Our 
author  feems  to  refer  the  pleafure  of  local  attachment  principally, 
if  not  folely,  to- two  fources :  i.  The  exertion  or  exercife  of 
intelIe<Slual  power;  2.*"Gratitude  to  feenes  and  circumftances 
that  have,  as  it  were,  befriended  our  career  in  life.  But  neither,' 
nor  both  of  thefe  confiderations,  appear  to  us  to  form  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  paflidn  in  queftion  ;  although  we  arc,  oiirfelves, 
hot  able  to  analyfe  it  into  its  component  parts.  Such  a  refolution 
would  fprm  a  fubje£b  for  a  profound  metaphyfical  inveftigation  in 
plain  profe,  unfettered  by  rhyme  or  by  verfe.  In  fuch  an  inveftiga¬ 
tion  two  particulars  would  probably  occur  that  would  be  thought 
of  capital  importance.  Firft,  the  fehtiment  of  melancholy  aU 
ready  hinted  ;  fecondly,  that  the'  attachment  to  the  places  of  our 
nativity,  and  the  haunts  of  oiir  early  years,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  folitarinefs  and  fequeftrednefs  of  their  nature,  or  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  peculiar  and  confecrated,  as  it  were,  to 
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us  and  our  families,  and  not  common  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Our  author  has  rightly  obferved,  indeed,  that  fcenes  of  diftrcfs 
arc  rccollcdcd  with  delightful  emotions  as  well  as  thofe  of  plea- 
fuw.  But  even  on  revifiting  the  happieft  fcenes  of  youthful  in- 
.jiocence  and  joy,  after  being  tolTed  for  many  a  year,  with  various 
fortune,  on  the  waving  fea  of’ life — on  revifiting  fuch  fcenes, 
the  mind  feels,  indeed,  an  emotion  of  delight,  but  mixed  with 
a  tender  anguifh,  4  fentiment  is  felt  of  felf-commiferation ; 
and  regret  at  the  difappointment  of  innumerable  fond  expefta- 
tioqs  and  gay  hopes.  When  two  tribes  of  the  northern  Indians 
meet,  by  accident,  after  a  long  feparation,  the  firft  thing  they  do, 
|s,  to  fit  down  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other  in  profound 
fijcnce.  They  next  fall  a  crying}'  and  then,  having  given  vent  to 
felf-comntiferation,  they  mutually  relate  the  difafters  that  had 
overtaken  them  fince  they  laft  parted.  The  mind,  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations,  in  the  language  of  the  eloquent  and  philofophical  BufFon^, 
returns  upon  itfelfl  and  is  powerfully  ftruck  with  a  recolleftion 
and  recognition  of  its  own  identity  and.  fate.  Analogous  to  this 
is  fhe  other  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  emotions  arifin^  out 
-of  local  attachment. 

The  native  of  the  crowded  city,  of  even  of  the  fertile  or  po¬ 
pulous  plain,  feels  not  any  ftrong  attachment  to  objects  that  ard 
common  to  him  with  thoufands.  The  lonely  defert,  the  fe- 
queftered  mountain  and  vale,  the  trees,  flirubs,  hillocks,  and 
rills,  that  furround  the  lonely  hamlets  of  Swifs  and  other  high¬ 
landers,  are  remembered  and  embraced  by  tender  regret — be- 
caufe  there  none  befides  their  own  brothers  and  fitters,  and  one 
'or  two  playfellows,  children  of  faithful  domettics,  were  bred  up; 
becaufe  none  befides  their  own  herds  and  flocks  wandered  and 
fed.  As  it  is  for  fcenes  appropriate,  as  it  were,  and  peculiar  to 
purfelves,  that  wo  feel  the  liveliett  attachment,  and  that  this  at¬ 
tachment  is  felt  with  the  greatett  force,  not  when  the  mind  exults 
in  the  gratitude  of  profperity,  but  when  it  is  foftened  and  hum- 
tied  by  difirefs;  fo  it  is  felt,  perhaps,  with  the  greatett  fenfibi- 
lity  at  the  hour  of  death,  'rhe  great  and  the  opulent,  the  lux¬ 
urious  and  the  proud,  who  have  drowned  all  recolle£tion  of  the 
Se  penates  et  lares^  all  thoughts  of  their  poor  tenants  and  facred 
tomes,  in  a  long  courfe  of  di/Cpatfon  in  the  crowded  capital, 
defire  that  their  earthly  remains  may  be  carried  to  a  dittance  of 
many  hundred  mile?,  and  interred  with  the  duft  of  their  fore^ 
fathers  in  fome  folitary  churchyard  or  chapel. 


#  In  bis  defeription  of  grief  and  the  caufe  of  tears< 
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Art.  XXVII.  The  Progrefs  of  DefpGtifm  \  a  Poem.  In  Two 
Parts.  With  Notes,  pp.63.  4to.  5s.  Tiapp.  London,  1796. 

The  author  of  this  work  concludes  an  excellent  preface, 
confiding  of  fifteen  pages,  in  which  he  difplays  knowledge, 
jjft  fentiments  of  liberty,  and  energy  of  thought  and  expreffion, 
as  follows : 

'  <  The.  author  of  the  following  poem  cannot  announce  any  new' 
fyftcms  of  government  to  the  notice  of  the  reader ;  nor  can  he  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  delivered  any  new  difeoveries  in  metaphyfics,  phyfics, 
or  politics;  he  contents  himfclf  with  having  attempted  to  offer  to  his 
recollection  the  moll  (Iriking  and  appofire  political  maxims^  deduced 
frt)in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montefquieu^ 
Swift,  Hume,  Robertfon,  RouiTeau,  and  Blackilone;  and,  from  a 
coDviftion  of  the  jufincis  of  the  remark  of  Pope,  that  preceptive 
snd  moral  truths  are  mod  energetically  conveyed  in  verfe,  he  has 
coinpofed  of  them.a  didaftic  poem,  wbofe  moral  inculcates,  that-— 
ttt  ebara^er- and  happinefs  of  a  nation  depend  on  its  form  of  government ; 
end  that  all  free  governments,  when  the  people  lecome  degenerate,  tend  to 
itrminate  in  defpotifm.  . 

‘  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  author  has  to  obferve,  that 
he  has  limited  his' attempt  to  a  delineation  of  a  free,  and  he  hopes 
not  a  fpiritlefs  fketch,  when  his  want  of  leifure  prevented  hiim  froni 
executing  a  finifhed  pidlure.  Such' as  it  is,  he  adventures  to  launch 
it  on  the  agitated*  tide  of  public  opinion,  perfuaded  that  if  it  fhould 
contribute  to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  to  promote  a 
love  of.  liberty  and  of  virtue,  he  will  have  obtained  the  accorhplifh* 
roent  of  bis  wifhes ; .  for  if  his  heart,  dp  .not  greatly  deceive  him,  .he  is 

Ilefsfolicitous  of  his  own  fame  and  inhered  than  of  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  mankind/  “  "  .  ” 

*  The  Argument  of  Part  First. 

Invocation. ~Addrefs.—Pi<Slure  of  Tyranny.  — Origin  of 
jMankind. —  Man  compared  •  with  other  Animals.— Inftiniliye 
I  Powers  different  from  rational  \  in  the  Bee,  the  Ant,  the  Beaver, 
jthc  Elephant.— View  of  Man  in  a  folitary  State.— Firft  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Society. — Golden  Age.— Degeneracy  of  Man. — Origin 
of  Laws.— Man  in  the  Infancy  of  Society. — Rife  of  Warfare,' 
of  Ambition,  of  Superftition,  of  Tyranny.— Degradation  and 
pebafement  of  the  hupan  Race.— Caufes  which  preferved  the 
JrWiples  of  Liberty,  and  prevented  Pefpotifin  from  becoming 
^^erpctual  and  univerfal. 

:  I  • 

V 

The  Argument  of.  Part.  Second. 

Of  Forros.of  Government;  Idea  of  the  moft  perfect.— The 
Chwafter  depends  on  the  Form  of  Government. — Frce- 
r  '  '  '  '  dom 
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dom  not  produced  by  Soil  or  Climate,  exemplified  in  the  Cha- 
rafters  of  the  Rufs  and  Arab. — Of  the  three  fimple  Forms: 
I.  .Democracy.  Of  the  Athenian  Republic.  Of  the  Ro, 

,  man  Republic,  combined  with  Ariftocracy.  Military  Demo- 
cjracy  of  the  femi-barbarous  Nations  which  overturned  the  Ro. 
man  Empire.  Origin  of  Helvetic  Liberty.  New  French 
Republic ;  terrible  revolutionary  Convulfions ;  Death  of  Louu 
XVI.  and  of  his  Queen.  Deeds  of  a  Fadlion  not  juftly  im. 
putable  to  a  great  Nation.  Apoftrophe  to  the  Genius  of  France. 
Federative  States  of  America.— a.  Aristocracy.  Few  Ex- 
amples  of  this  Form.  Dreadful  State  of  Society  under  the 
feudal  Arijlocracyy  confequent  upon  the  Deftruftion  of  ’ imperial 
jlome. — 3.  Monarchy — abfolute^  debafes  the  Mind  of  Man, 
^nd  prevents  his  Progrefs  towards  Perfection  and  Happinels. 
Ruflia,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain. — Other  Nations 
groaning  under  the  Yoke  of  DefpotJfm.^^iXED  Government. 
Great  Britain.  Eulogy  of  the  Englifh  Conftitution ;  inclines 
to  abfolutc  Monarchy; — neceflity  of Conclufion. 

From. thefc  extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  poem 
|s  a  hiftory  or  fyftcm  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  juft  claims  or 
flights,  of  hurnan  fociety ;  and  that  the  author,  though  wi{hin» 
%o  fteer  a  due  courfe  between  defpotifm  and  anarchy,  isftiU 
inore  afraid  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  He  appears  to  have 
r^ad,  ftudied,  and  digefted  the  beft  writers  on  government; 
and  alfo  to  have  been  attentive  to  fuch  attainments  and  purfuits 
of  philofophy  or  general  knowledge  as  are  mbft  interefiing  to 
mankind.  He  maintains  the  fpirituality  (and  we  think  juftly) 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  and  hopes  and  augurs  well, 
as  might  be  >expe(fted  from  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  deftination.  And  he  has  illuftrated  his  verfes  with  many 
appofite  notes.* ' 

Of  our  author^s  poetical  talents  we  may  fay,  in  general,  that 
he  has  been  happy  enough  to  unite  fuch  a  degree  of  elevation 
of  fentiment,  and  freedom  of  fancy,  with  the  fober  chaftityof 
truth,  as  befits  a  grave,  didaClic  poem.  His  ideas  are  juft  and 
dignified,  his  imagery  ftriking  without  being  extravagant,  and 
his  order  or  arrangement  clear.  In  his  verfification  he  is  not 
always  harmonious.  Of  the  /eeblc  little  word  ‘  ^neath,*  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  makes  ufe  moft  frequently  as  well  as  unfortunately: 

^  And  crowd  together  *neatb  his  leafy  (bade/  p.  14,  1. 190.  I 

*  And  countlefs  nations  ’ntatb  his  feeptre  groan,*  p.  6i,  1. 5^^' 

*  So,  *  ntatb  a  canopy  of  fapphire  fkies,*  p.  6i,  1.  571. 

We  exhort  our  author  to  fpring  with  true  poetic  vigour  iw 
'ntatb  the  fafeination  of  this  profaic.contra^on. 
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Our  poet,'  to  whom  the  rhoft  diftinguilhing  charafteriftic  of 
human  nature  appears  to  be  ‘  .progreffive  fcience  and  inventive 
‘  art,’  having  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  inftindt'  over  the 
animal  creation,  fays, 

'  *  » 

♦  While  fainter  rearon,>  firft  with  twinkling  ray. 

Scarce  (hews  the  purblind  mind  its  dubious  way; 

Till  by  degrees  its  radiance  divinje 

With  Headier*  clearer  flame,  begins  to  fhine ; 

Wide  and  more. wide  efFufive  fpread  its  rays. 

Age  after  age  augmefnting  ftill  the  blaze; 

At  length  th.^’inftindive  fpark,  no  longer  bright. 

Is  quite  abforb’d  in  boundlefs  floods  of  light,' 

While  the  bright  fun-  of  reafon,  unconfin’d . 

Irradiates  all  the  univerfe  of  mind, 

>  At  once  o’er  nature  and  her  laws  prefides, 

.  '  And. the  vaft  intelledual  fyftcm  folely  guides.* 

That  one,  reafon,  or  fpurce  of  intelleftion,  illuminates  the 
minds  of  all  intelligent  beings,  as  one  fun  enlightens  the'  world, 
is  not  only  a  fublime'poetieal  image,  but,*  in  the  opinioir  of  the 
grater  part  of^  the;  ancient,  and* of  not  a  few  m<^ern  philofo- 
pbers,  an  important,  univerfal,  and  eternal  truth.  There  can 
be  no  intelligence  or  knpwledge^of  individuals.  Things  arc 
known  only  in  their  forms,  fpecies,  or^ideas — after  whichi 
i^ing  neceflarily  in  the.  eternal  mind,  all  fen/ible  objects  were 
created.^  To  perceive  or  recognife  the  forms  and  relations  of 
things,  and  to  know  them,  and  to. know  that  we  know  them,  is 
an  emanation  from  that  intelleftual  light  which,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  (criptures,  f  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
‘  into  the  world  ^ 

The  following  is  extrafted  from  . a  defcription  of  man,  the 
lord  of  this  world :  1  . 

•  Behold  the  man: — from  "nature’s’ plaftic  hand. 

In  perfeft  fymmetry  fublimely  ftahd;'  / 

His  limbs  how  piiant,  and  how  foft  his  frame!  '  J 
Where  ttrength  and  beauty  equal  titles  claim,. 

All  inftruments  his  hand  adroitly  wields,  ‘  * 

His  touch  refin’d,  to  all  fenfatiops  yields;  \ 

Erefl  he  rears  above  the  beflial  train  -  - 

His  tbwT'ring  head,  and  overlooks  the  plain,  «  ' 

And  upward  turning  dill  his  thoughtful  eyes. 

He  fpurns  the  earth*  and  contemplates  the  ikies.  ** 

,  With  gifts  for  focial  life  his  mind  is  fraught —  j';*  ' 

— Sounds’ that  inyeft  the  . unembodied  thought,  .  :  ^  ^  .  . 
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Pity*t  bright  tear,  the  brighteft  gem  of  earth;  >  . 

And  (biles,  the  fymbols  of  heart-eafing  mirth. 

.  ^  *  But  nature's  cravings  occupy  bis  breaft, 

'And  leave  the  mental  pow'rs  in  torpid  reft 
His  body  life-fuftaining  food  requires, ' 

And  love  inflames  his  foul  with  all  its  fires; 

He  views,  as  confcious  of  fuperior  worth. 

With  cool  regards  the  creatures  of  the  earth  ; 

Till  won^an,  rifing  on'  his  raviihM  fight. 

Each  thrilling  fenie  entrances  with  delight ; . 

With  mutual  joy  connubial  rites  fucceed. 

And  man  fulfils  what  nature  firft  decreed*  . 

*  Next  come  inftindive— fweet  endearing  cares, 

Whilft  helplefs  infancy  to!  youth  be  rears.’ 

Our  author  goes  on,  in  the  fame  dignified  drain,  to  trace 
fome  of.the  principal  ftages  ,and  jntere(ling  fituations  of  man 
ia  civil  and  political  fociety.  In  his  lavage  Itatei 

*  ^  ^  I  '  f  • 

•  Arm’d  by  ncceffity,  he  dares  the  fight,  . 

^nd  fvi dor  proves  bis  far  fuperior  might  * 

This  lad  is  an  unhappy  llne;’^  being  equally  at*  variance  with 
barihony  and  truth.  It  is  not  rmght  but  art  that  gives  man  the 
advantage  over  many  beads  of  prey,  as  our  author  himfelf  im** 
niediateTy  after  obferves. 

*  This  dcfcriptitm  of  the  native  country, -  the  nature,  and  -pro* 
greffive  power,  of  a  certain  monder,  is  poetical  and  jud: 

Jo*  * .  ’Tis  Tyranny !  ’at. whofc  pctrlfic  frown 
Whole, nations  tremble,. and  his  empire  own* 

1*0 !  from  the  eaft  with  titan  ftrides  he  tbw’rs,* 

While  o’er  bis  (boulders,  the  black,  tempeft  lqw’rs, 

'  While  lurid  clouds  his  lofty  h'eadTurfound,  . 

And  'neatb  his  thund’ring  footileps  (hakes  the  ground  ; 

On  his  dark  brow  a  bright  Tiara  gleams,  *  *  . 

Plays'  o’er  his  face  and  (hoots  terrific  beams  ; 

'  Aloft  a  fceptre  of  command  he  rears,'* 

His  better  band  a  glitt’ring  falchion  b^rs. 

And  while  prdttd'Pomp  fupports  his  gorgeous  train, 

His  purple  robes  conceal,  the  clanking  chain  ; 

Coercing  powers  his  dreadful  courfe  attend, 

Obferve  his  nod,  and  prompt  obedience  lend-^ 

Grim  Force  of  lion-port,  and  withering  Fear, 

And  Peath  and  Ruin  ftalking  in  the  rear*’  ■ 

The  preface  prefixed  to  this  poem  is,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
fcrved,  an  excellent  one.  *  Neverthelefs  there  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  certain  degree  of  incongruity  in  giving  account  and 
judification,  in*  prof^,  .qf  principles  to  exhibited  immediately 

in 
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in  a  poetic^  drefs.  We  queftlon  the  juftnefs  of  Pope*s  obfer- 
vation,  on  the  ftrength  of  which,  Mr.  Griffiths  writes  in  verfe 
rather  than  profc..  When  people  are  in  real  and  deep  earneft 
on  any  fubjedf,  they  write,  not  in  poetry,  but  in  profc ;  aj>d 
then,  too,  it  is  that  they  make  the  deepeft  impreflion Poetry 
is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  fcience  in  a  dream.  Poets 
tbemfelves  call  the  poetical  vein  a  furor^  though  they  afFcdt  to 
confider  it  as  infpiratiom  But  whatever  the  effeft  of  this  in- 
fpired  furor  may  be,  it  muft  needs  lofe  much  of  that  efFedf,  by 
a  previous  declaration  or  remembrancer  that  it  is  not  altogether 
drift,  naked  truth; '  ‘  I  am  going,*  fays  the  poet  in  his  profaic 
preface,  ‘  to  be  a  little  playful  j  but,  after  all,  I  am  ftill,  on 
*  the  whole,  in  earneft.* 
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Art.  XXVIII.  The  Sea^Jick  Minjlrel ;  or,  Maritime  Sorrows. 

A  Poem^  in  Six  Cantos,  pp.  64.  4to.  R.  White,  No.  173, 

Piccadilly.  London,  1796. 

tN  painting,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  Jingularity  often  ufurps  the 
^  place  of  genius ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  the  ufurper  not  feldom 
finds  as  many  liege  fubjefts  as  the  true  monarch,  l^is  fantafttc 
and  eccentric  poem  naturally  gives  rife  to  the  above  refleftion* 
The  writer  is  much  difpleafed  with  Mr.  Knight  for  advifing 
painters  to  rather  than  to  create:  and  could  it  be/ proved 
that  the  author  of  the  *  Landfeape*  had  confined  the  exertions  of 
the  pencil  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  mere  copying,  had  he 
iilued  his^iftatorial  mandate  againft  the  power  of  creation,  the 
;  dilplcafiire  would  have  been  well-founded.  But  we  will  venture 
1  to  whifper  in  the  ear  of  the  ‘  Sea-fick  Minftrel,*  that,  in  both 
i  the  fitter  arts,  an  attention  to  the  forms,  tints,  and  arrangements 
i  of  nature  are  abfolutely  neceflary;  and  that,  both  on  canvas 
j  and  upon  paper,  a  compofition  muft  be  bail  where  every  thing 
I  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  is  huddled  together  without  tafte 
Jorfeleftion.  The  author  of  a  work  of  this  kind  may  plume 
|himfelf  on  his  creative  powers;  but  little  credit  can  be  derived 
lUom  z  creation  equally  deftitute  of  order  and  harmony,  unlefs 
I  to  create  a  chaos  be  deemed  a  laudable  exertion  of  genius.  Now 
jwe  arc  upon  the  fubjeft  of  creation^  may  we  venture  to  fuggeft 
|to  the  author,  that  bad  there  been  lefs  of  the  bajlard  kind  in  his 
|pocm,  and  (bmewhac  more  of  genuine  creation  in  his  frontif- 
i piece,  his  reputation,  both  as  a  painter  and  a  poet,  would  have 
|l^ii  higher  than  it  is  likely  to  be  from  either  of  thefe  produc- 
^Qos.  We  could  not  have  fufpefted  that  fo  determined  an 
^J^my  to  copying  would  have  fervilely  imitated  the  work  of  ano- 
|ther,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Venus  rifing  from  the  waves. 

I  The 
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.The  profcITcd  objcft  of  the  ‘  Sea-fick  Minftrcr  is  to  fing 
^  *  the  virgin  forrows  of  the  wave i.  e.  to  paint  the  various 
diftrcflcs  of  paffcngcrs  on  board  a  (hip.  And  he  has  painted 
them  with  all  the  filthy  coarfenefs  of  a  Dutch  pencil  ^  witnefi 
the  following  extracts : 

*  But  why  this  qualixiifli*  whence  this  queafy  mood? 
Have  1  fwili’d  flaggons?  fwallow’d.noifome  food  ? 

Drugs  I  abhor,  nor  have  1  lately  fed 

With  foreign  beaux,  who  cleanfe  their  plates  with  bread ; 
Nor  native  boors,  who  pick— beyond  belief— 

Their  tuiks  with  forks,  then  ftick  them  in  their  beef : 

No  mental  loathings  float  upon  the  brain. 

No  dire  prognoftics  from  a  tribe  infane, 

Difeafe  the  rancy — yet — flow  languors  creep. 

Contagion  low’rs — chill  dews. the  temples  fleep, 

Man's  proud  pre-eminence  expiring  lies. 

And  the  lafl  banquet— fo.on — too  foon  will  rife. 

*  Dear,  rich  repafl,  the  call  of  nature  wait. 

Let  her  condu6l  thee  to  the  poftern  gate ; . 

There  unreprovM  and  hid  from  vulgar  eyes. 

Indulge  the  luxury  of  parting  fighs ! 

O!  hand  a  vafe — alas !  alas !— too  late— ^ 

Weep,  weep  controllers  of  the  bed  of  ftate— 

Some  healing  hand  for  pity  hold  my  brows—* 

Seraphic  pens,  record  fpontaneous  vows ! 

If  once  on  fhore — away — a  fluke  prevails. 

The  world  is  delug'd !— fponges,  mops,  and  pails 

•  And  again^ 

'  / 

*  Supine  and  recreant,  on  a  penlile  bed, 

>  The  fea-fick  finner,  fearful  to  be  fed. 

Eyes  with  difmay  what  famifh'd  fouls  defire. 

Nor  taftes,  tho’  cleans’d  by  culinary  fire. 

Afk  of  experience — lift  her  learn’d  reply— 

The  roaft,  the  bak’d,  the  boil'd,  the  ftew,  the  fry. 

The  force-meat French-iaught/r/r^^r  / 

Lofe  their  fine  flavour  when  the  helm’s  a-lee : 

Do  pork  and  peas  allure  fantaftic  choice, 

A  (hrill  explolion  drowns  the  human  voice ; 

If  ham,  thin  fliced,  be  fwallow’d  down  with  care. 

The  rifing  gas  infefts  the  ambient  air, 

(pfancs  the  breath  that  trumpets  forth  the  lhame. 

And  adds  new  horrors  to  Sir  Toby’s  name.' 

Is  foup  preferibed,  a  health-reftoring  food. 

Where  deep  immers’d  the  Gallic  bird  is  ftew’d. 

In  rice  abounding,  and  with  fpices  warm. 

Serv’d  on  quien’s  .ware  to  dignify  the  charm  ; 

Refill  the  fercery,  nor  prurient,  eat,  . . 

A  deed  ib  ralh,  defies  a  laft  retreat. 


’  .  The  Sea^Jick  Mlnjirel ;  a  Poem. 

9 

Bars  the  rear  portal  of  the  vile  Bafille, 

And  fpreads  diforder  in  the  public  weal : 

Rcpcird  below,  the  motley  mingled  mafs» 

Bellows  for  freedom  at  each  guarded  pafs ; 

Indignant  from  the  bondage  upward  fprings. 

And,  democrat,  refpedls— nor  lords  nor  kings.* 

Had  the  Mihftrel  entirely  forgotten  his  own  rules  for  paint¬ 
ing  a  ‘  votive  tablet?* 

I 

A  nobler  impulfe  guides  the  pious  plan, 

'When  votive  tablets  plead  the  woe-worn  man. 

Snatch’d  from  the  perils  of  difaft’rous  feas. 

He  calls  up  tones  that  bid  affiidion  pleafe ; 

The  parts  minuter  treats  with  wife  negleft. 

Sheds  on  the  finer  forms  a  bold  efFedt, 

Revives  the  terrors  of  a  fea-fick  plight, 

'  Aflails  the  foul,  yet  venerates  the  jigbt* 

t  * 

Or,  does  ■  he  think  that  Signsra  Painting  muft  be  exceedingly 
delicate,  while  it  is  permitted  to  Mademoifelle  Poetry  to  Iw  as 
coarfe  and  hlthy  as  the  moft  vulgar  prouitute  of  the  Rue  Su 
Hinore  ? 

But  the  mind  of  the  Minftrel  teems  with  fuch  a  profulton  of 
matter,  that  his  profelTed  fubjefl  forms  but  a  fmall  portion  of  this 
olio.  Here  we  have  criticifm,  fatire,  panegyric,  .connoiffeur- 
Ibip,  &c.  &c.  brought  in  without  the  temperament  of  judgment, 
in  all  the  pride  of  dilTonance ;  it  is 

*  Neither  fea,  tior  Ihore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 

But  all  thefe  ~~  >i  '  tt  mix’d 
Cdnfus’dly  ;* 

and  the  author,  like  Miltoh*s  Satan, 

\ 

*  0*er  bog  or  fleep,  through  ftrait,  rough,  denfe,  or  rare, 
'With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  purfues  his  way; 

And  fwims,  or  finks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.* 

’We  mean  not  by  this  abfolutely  to  condemn  his  multifarious 
matter ;  perhaps  all  that  now  appears  might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  propriety  (the  filthinefs  excepted);  but  it  would 
have  required  either  more  pains  than  the  writer  feems  willing 
to  beftow,  or  a  more  corre£l  tafte  than  he  appears  to  pofiefs. 
His  tranfitions  are  too  abrupt^  his  lights- and  ibadows  come  too 
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which  at  the  fame  time  wili.ierv^at^t  general  fpecimeh  of  the 
work:  i;-  ■' 


incv 


hr  ’• 


•  Where,  calm  philofophy,  thy  viunted  u(*e, 

When  manhood  finks  in  feas  of  gaftHc  juice F 
^  -  Not  ftoic  ftrength,  nor  apathy  can  feve, 

^  Nor  all  thy  waters,  cleanfing  Leflie,  lave ; 

Age,' rank,  nor  fex,  fccure  tKe  haplefs'gucft,  ’ 
r*  From  the  fad  reflux  of  a  naval  ^ 

•  ^_Xhe  puling  infant,  and  the  boy  ritW  bfeicchM, 

The  damaflt  cheek  with  dimpled  fiiiil^4nrtch’d^ 

The  guarded  matron,  unAifpeding  nyinph^^l 
In  purling  cadence  pour  out  rills  of  lymph.^ 

Princes  and  potentatesi  a  facrcd^race,"  1  , 

Whofc  high  defeent  from  demi-gods  we  trace; 

'  Their  right  divine,  let  Borke  dmnely  ^ 

z\,;>  Wheh  the  tall  Argo  brea&8\)kr  f oa#}rrg  luige^  siori  . 

The  kingly  voice  is  flifled  in  the  Aprfti<;  u. 

Ip<  “oThe  writhing  pangs,  the  wreath^,  brows  defonn^ri}  .iO; 
•fliyv  .Crowns*  feeptres,  vanities^.areluiFl’dafidejw  '>fll  io 
inci'  The  tragic  oh  1  protrudes  the  gulhing  tide,^^  ,vi 

And  hope,  the  laft  fad  folace  wretches  lofe,  . 

Alike  forfakes  the  monarch  and  the  mufe  ! 

Yet  how  to  paint,  i»  fynipathifiiig  i-hyme,  ^ 

^ric's.fcath’d  fons,  whofe  colour  is  their  crime; 

'*  aw^Switib*d  from  i  fifter^s,  from  a  liii^^s>fiibrace, '  - 

'  >^OIn*from:a  wife,  with  fable,  honeft  face  <1* 

Plung’d  under  hatches,  deeper  plung’d  in  mind, 
t  The  iBCiUka  of  Ufe— the  wifli  to  live  nitga’d  I  -  v  fj  f  m  v 
•>i  Jf  Oweet  c<OTpaffion  be  not  wlmlly  .'Hi 

ii  n  bat  an  idle  boaft,  ,  tp,' 

• — forbear—  ^ 

^  **o  roclcs  would  melt,  and  ^arat,lh^  a  tear ! 

^Huge  mounds  6f  men,  piled  hecatomb's^^qf.  blacks, 

^*^‘^  *TWsTcore  thHr  cheek,  the  croef  thong  thefr  backs'; 

^  Stave  chain’d  .to  Have  in  the  Procrufteaa  bed,*  *  \  ‘ 

The  fick  and  hale— the  living  and  'the*  dead—  . 

While  Stygsan  torrents  unremitting  flqw^  ^  -  . 
the  deep  hold,  that  dire  abyfs.of  woe  I  ♦ 

^terfTi  *  T-'  •  Thcfc,  thefc  arc  mifehitfs  l^tmmpet^tongu’d  they  crave 
^The  ooc4lretc]i*d.arni  of  chiefs,  will  can  fave ; 

But  pow’r  and  will,  amus’d  in  ftern  debate,.  , 

Relinquifh  fentiment  for  party  heat; 

And  confciencc^c^<^^k'4,^,C^^^  grown,  and  mute. 

Confounds  the  reasoning  being brute*. 

*  Thrive  ba^y  j^brew  !  w^  tc^Tarlhilh  bound. 

The  poppy  wreath  the  jM*op}ia’jS^4c^pies  crown 
All  flame  the  billows,  all  blp!!^ 

Rous’d  <ir9Ws  uwiQyld  the  lot,  ^  ; 
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And,  Curtins  like,  the  (hip  and  crew  to  fave^ 

Plunges  a  viflim,  and/erenes  the  wave  : 

No  longer  dreads  the  furges  nor  the  gale^ 

Imparadis’d  in  midrif  of  a  whale!’ 

Here  the  poet  fir  ft  of  all  indulges  in  a  minute  defcriptlon  of 
fca-ficknefs,  with  all  the  fecming  rcli&  of  his  own  Mynhttr 
BootiffaCy  then  all  at  once  breaks  off  in  a  folemii  and  pathetic 
lamentation  on  the  fate  of  the  negro  flaves  in  their  paftage 
from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies;  but,  fooh  tired  of  the  luga- 
brious  fubjeeft,  he  finifties  with  a  laugh  at  poor  Jonah, 

*  Imparadis’d  in  midriff  of  a  whale!’  / 

Such  is  the  contradictory  fee-faw  which  prevails  through  almoft 
the  whole  of  this  poem :  the  figures  in  a  Dutch  weather-glafs 
do  not  alternate  more  iregularly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  againft  the  tafte  than  the  poetical 
talents  of  the  writer  that  our  criticifm  is  pointed ;  fot  in  verfi* 
Scation,  and  even  in  poetical  ideas,  he  appears  far  from 
deficient. 


Art.  XXIX.  Sketches  in  Verfe^  with  Profe  lUufirntimSm 
pp*  156.  8vo»  Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1796. 

^0  write  verfes  is  an  innocent,  an  elegant  amufement ;  and^ 
^  when  they  do  not  pafs  the  circle  of  our  friends,  we  may  be 
confidered  as  tolerably  fafe  in  that  obfeurity  from  which  it  is 
hazardous  to  emerge.  But  when  the  progeny  of  our  dalliance 
with  the  mufe  is  thruft  into  public  notice,  mey  are  but  too  often 
'efpifed  as  a  fpurious  breckl.  Something  which  has  not  been 
one,  or  not  fo  well  done  by  others,  is  sJways  expeCled  from  au- 
ors,  and  more  efpecially  from  poets.  We.  cannot  flatter  the 
riter  of  the  ^  Sketches’  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  has,  in  any 
rcat. degree,  anfwered  this  expectation.  Common  thoughts, 
or  the  moft  part,  happily  expreffed,  is  all  that  the  reader  muft 
xpeS  ill  this  publication*  The  ^  Ode  to  a  Redbreaft’  may 
^ve  as  a  fpecimen :  ^ 

•  Sweet  bird,  whoie  melting  lay 
Deceives  the  wint’ry  day,  . 

Come  to  my  cot,  while  now  the  orient  beams  I 
O’er  hills  of  purpled  fnow 
See  faint  the  radiance  glow. 

And  fleeting  (badows  brolh  yon  iced  flreams* 
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Approach,  ^evoid  of  fear ; 
No  cruel  heart  is  here:  ' 


On  thee  fhall  Pity  lift  her  gliftening  eye— 
Amid  yon  leaflefs  grove, 

•  Dejeftcd  doft  thou  rove,  :* 

And  (hiver  with  a  folitary  figh  i 


O  fly  the  dreary  (hade. 

Which  fatal  fnares  invade— 

There,  there  the  truant  fchoolboy  bends  his  way : 
No  fympathy  he  feels, 

But  death  around  him'  deals. 

Wild  as  the  hawk  that  pounces  on  his  prey* . 


■'n?  ‘‘j']* 


Yes — tho’  the  morning  rife 
O’er  azure-vaulted  (kies; 

With  a  pale  luftre  Ihines  the  frofty  fun : 

For  thee  my  cheerful  fire  * 

Shall  genial  warmth  infpire; 

Here  lurks  no  fpringe,  nor  roars  the  murderous  gun. 


/  IV 


// 

.a 


My  hofpitable  board 
Shall  grateful  food  afford— 

Lo !  cold  and  hunger  at  a  diflance  dwell— 

Then  liften  to  my  (brain. 

Come,  peck  this  (batter'd  grain,.  >  • 
Thefe  dainty  crumbs,  .nor  dread  my  fyivan  cdl**^ 

What,  time,  to  greet  the  year,  *  ^  m 
As  vernal  blooms  appear, 

Thy  brother  warblers  wake  their  choral  lays—  . 

Go,  pour  thy  little  throat^ 

—  Go,  mix  thy  tender  note 
With  each  fweet  fong  of  tributary  praife  !’ 


«^;Tbough  the  author  is  fufficiently  chafte  and  moral  in  general, | 
yet  wefubmit  to  himfelf  whetberi  the  conclufion  of ‘.The  Lilac- 
ihaded  Seat’  can  be  read  without  danger  ‘  vtrginibus  puerifjut, 
The  ‘  profe  illuflrations’  are,  uppa  the,reaIity^of^  apparitions; 
upon  the  reafonableneis  of  refpe^  to  family ;  upon  the  dege 
Sieracy  of  the. clergy  j  upon  the  non-refidence  of  the  nobility 
gentry  at  their  country  feats ;  and' upon  thp  effedb  of  trag 
on  the  mind  at  the  di&rent  feafons  of  life;  in  which  the  writer.i 
though  not  always  in  the  right,  (hews  ingenuity^  and  a  cultip 
rated  underftanding.  / 


tr.  'fTi*' ,  *  •  •!>*  —f]  -v  ► 
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Art.  XXX.  Poetic  Tnjies.j  pp.  70.  Crown  8vo.  as.  Dilljr; 
..  .  y  .  rr  London,  1796. 

*  .  *  t 

The  title  is  modeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  appropriate.  The 
produ£lion  confifts  .partly  of  (bort  poems  on  a  va:  * 


^  production  conlifts  .partly  of  ibort  poems  on  a  variety  of 
fubjefts,  in  which  there  is  not  much  either  to  blame  or  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  concludes  with,  a  mock-heroic  poem,  called  ^  The 
Flight  of  Moiitaubaiv"  founded,  as  the  author  informs  us,  on 
real  events.  We  cannot  fay  much  in  favour  of  this  attempt  at 
humour  and  ridicule,' though  the  writer  has  looked  for  infpi- 
ration  to  the  mufe  of  Peter  Pindar.  .The  reader  will  find  the 
following  fliort  poem,  affedledly  called  Canzone^  no  unfavour¬ 
able  fpecimen  of  the  publication  : 

1 

k  -  • 

*  Montauban  to  MIfs  Emilia— his  Firft  Love. 

i 

In  aiKieiU  days,  great  Jove,  to  Ihow 
To  gazing  mortals  here  below. 

The  loves,  the  virtues,  and  the. graces, 

Was  forcM  to  form  three  female  faces.  ' 

But,  fo  improv’d' his  art  divine. 

In  one  fair  female  now  they  (hine ! 

Aloud  I  hear  a  reader  cry, 

•  Lord/  to  the  poet !  •  what  a  lie  V  i  \ 

Now,  as  I  hate  the  name  of  liar, 

Matchlefs  Emilia!  I  deiire 

You’ll  fee  this  unbelieving  Jew,  *  ,  i 

And  ^rovi  that  all  I’ve  faid  is  true^*  *  \ 


*  Did  you  know  the  Jalr  that  charms  me, 
’T would  account  for  what  alarms  me  1 
Think  not  her  accompliih’d  mind, 
Well-inform'd  in  fenfe  refin’d, 
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Wantcth  elegance  of  form. 

No  — liftcn,  till  I  thee  inform.—  ^ 

But  what  ofi^eafth  cap  I  compaie/^ 

To  her  alUharmony  of  air. 

Her  voice  fo  foft,  rich^  fulU  and  mellow! 

Teeth  frclh,-  eyw  blue,  hair  fo  yellow 
Skin  fnow-white,  fmooth^  and  tranfparent ! 

With  a  rofe-teint,  fcarce  apparent ! 

Grace  is  in  her  mein  and  motion  1 
—While  flic  fpeaks.  lore’s  fubtle  potion 
;  G,  Baals' through  ^erVy  pulfc  high  ^  ^  ‘  1  T  H . 

— Ah !  ’tis,  1  fear,  in  vain  retreating  !— 

—Welcome,  then,  my  love-lorn  fate. 

Since  1  feel  my  doom  too  late  !’— 

^  reader  who"^  is  ‘plcafed  with^this" Vp^cimeh  huf  th^ 
tvbol^  and  no  doubt  wait  v^thUinpati^nac  for  the  Student^^ 
‘  Muficj.a  Poem,*  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  prefs. 


^  Tiin  acvf  1 


^  i  tnrct'or  s  ovig 


AitTc  XXXIL  Poems  and  Fugitive  Pieces^  By  Eliza.  v 

Bell  and  Bnulfute,/£diaburghf^Cadell  and  Davies, 

^fiLopdon.  1796.^  iju.,* »  ..c  io  /  * 

/idl  *,  ...*  >olu  i>ii£  ,o;^- 

ppHiS  lat^r  has  apparently  perufed  "^the  worktf  of  out  poets 
attcntioin,  and  has  made  very  frtffe  both ’with  ^their 
tbemghrs  and  OxpreiEons  in  her  own  publication.’^  Of  tht  me. 
diocrity  of  her  own  talents  the  reader  will  bef  bonvinied)  in  fpitc 
of  all  the  flattery  of  the  Alphonzos,  LeanderS)  and  Henrys, 
which  appe^"  in  the  work.  I  ' 


/4 


Udv'  "^'ri’worrl  r?  'i  '  '\o  fi  t}  o'  iv  f-/** 

-luq  airij  oT  .  l  n»  3on£Hil>  •  > 

li  riguori'r  .bui-’ot  ns  ?s»i  . 

Vi  ogru^nfil  ofit  isriitirlw  03  £  td 

ri;od  9i£  vt>riJ  -niaJ  rjii  ?!  b  ?n\Jt  *0  10 

e3£lo3i?ia  nco  -nt  ‘iToVio  ^jIu  n>iburi.> 
oJ  iioli^q  ono  rfiOi^  i^i  ii«M£.^iaiJinmoD  vri^  bni:  ^  i  . 

-sngfl  bi^  ^di  liiOrtJiv/  b^V.oq  vl'j^jlqrnoD  i37S»n 
,C9:ii5rn  en  doirivy  norli^iqrnl  t:r.j  bns  r  lo  o^n^jnpo'i  r? 

-iivorn  bn£  noifis  odl  noqj  ;St>d  jldL'i^bFinc.  l  ni  fbn-j: 
orij  ri?iw  bnii  fi5[dui  oxi?  nnw  Hn:baoqb^ioD  ^vboo  <>ui  io  ?:  * 

.27o!q(no  erl  rioir^w 

^ni^lBOql  £  lo  b/£  eHj  rljiw  nova  .lontiB'y  ej:3iov  nemud  i  1 
gnnft  3xia  gk  bn£  ^eonsT^lib  ^WBi^bi^noj  (ni  J:  ‘>c 


I  - 


A'RttnJptQ^  ihtASivtWtrU: 

“  aioii'.i  1  »!  ?  ..'1$^  J- 

For  the  ENGLiS^H^REVIElFt 

1  i.  '  fiir  an/.it-iii.  -'riii 

^o'w-  J  V  N,  ?7»6.,.  .., 
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tT  was  our  intention,  as  announced  in  our  lad  RetroTpe^I,  to 
*  give  a  farther  account  of  improvements  in  the  inftrument^ity 
of  agrigultureA’^The  execution  of  this  detign  we  beg  leave- to 
poftpdAe  tiU  bar  tiext  l^umber,''  that-  we  may  gratify  the'defire 
of  a  great  number  of  our  correfpondents  by  an  account  of  the 
nature,  dehgn,  and  ufes  of  the  Telegraph;  although  by  this 
gr^c^tioti  we  depart,  for  once,  from  our  method;  whtch'tf, 
to 4ic9^^<  toi  t|^  mor^  ingenious  and  liberal  arts  and^fcienOTs 
frofp/^ch^s  are  both  prior  in  their  iovention,iaBd  more  com# 
mo^  ip  application.  <•  i?  lo 

,  '  MECHANICAL  I N VE NTIO.N-S.rM6  xi>id.« 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Next  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  that  of  knowing  what  pailes 
at  a  great  diftance  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  To  enedt  this  pur- 
pofe,  fight  has  an  evident  advantage  over  found.  Though  it 
might  be  a  difficult  thing  to  determine,  whether  the  language  of 
founds  or  of  flgns  exifted  firjiy  it  is  certain  that  they  are  both 
natural  languages.  Children  ufe  figns  before  they  can  articulate 
founds ;  and  the  communication  of  ideas  from  one  perfoii  to 
another  is  never  completely  perfe£I  without  the  aid  of  figns. 
The  eloquence  of  a  fpeaker,  and  the  impreffion  which  he  makes, 
depend,' in  a  confiderable  degree,  upon  the  adlion  and  move> 
ipents  of  his  body,  correfponding  with  the  fubje<51  and  with  the 
words  which  he  employs. 

The  human  voice  cannot,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  fpeaking 
Uttiiipet,  be  heard  at  any  confiderable  diftance ;  and  as  the  firing 
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of  cannon^  or  oihtx  loud  noife,^  is^W' of  thofc 
variations  in  which  the  perfe£Uon  of  tbp  numan  voice  confifts, 
fignals  by  means  of  found  arc  ncvei ^employed  with  advantage, 
exqcpt  when  the  intelligence  to  be  communicated  is  Ample,  con- 
only  of  one  or  two  fads,  and  where  thofe  fads  and  cotn- 
mmiicaclons  of  perfons  and  fignals  are  preyioufly  agreed  on. 

jWgAals  by  fea  are  made  by  cannon  oh  certain  occafions  j  but 
bynoifting  flags,  when  it  is  day,.and  the  intelligence  to  be  com- 
muc^ated  is  in  any  confiderable  degree  complicated. 

^J^e' T^^.EGRAPH.is  an  inftrumenV  or  mtendedto 

comtAunicate  with  accuracy  and  difpatch,  and  is  different  from 
any  other ‘Contrivance  for  making  fignals  in '  this,  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  EXPRESS  LETTERS,  and  not  wor^\  fo  that  ^any  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  he  given  hy  writings  h 

Before  we  enter  into  a  particular  inveftigation  *6f  machine, 
it.^is.w^ll  to  bbferve,  that  thou^*  fignals  have  been  it  Tea, 
in,  which  the  variety  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the^efters 
of  tlfe.alphaiiJEt^  yet,  with  many  hundreds  of  di^ei^i^t|  jignals, 
no  attempt  (fo  far  as  we  know)  was  ever 'made  to  with 
figpJs.j  tbaj  is  to  fay,  to  repeat  a  fentence,^  giving  ever^  word, 
let^j  by  letter,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  information^  ^how- 
ever  upforefecn,  may  be  given  with  exadnefs. 

T pe^Tplejgraph,  in  fo  for  as  it  reprefents  words  literjallyj^is  a 
NEW  invention;  fo  far  as  it  only  makes  fighs,  itT?.a  very 
Aijci^NT.one,,  ^ 

,T.bwe  is  r^afon  to  believe  that  amongft  the  G reeks ^cre, was 
Ibme  i(brt  pf  Telegraph  in  ufe.  The  burnmg,.of 
tainly  known  in  Greece  very  foon  after  it  hap^hed,  and  J^elbfe 
any  perfon  bad.  returned  from  thence.  Now  that  jwas  altogether 
fo  tedious  a  piece  of  bufinefs,  that  conjediire  never  C9uld  have 
fupplied  the  place  of  information.  ,  A  Greek  play  begins  with 
a^enojn  which  a  watchman  defeends  from  top^of^a^^tow'er 
in  Greece,  and  gives  the  information,, that' Troy^  W^s  taken. 
^  J,^have  l^en  looking  out  thefe  ten  years,*^Yays.^he^,|‘j  to  fee 
that  would  happen,*  and  this  night  "it  is  done.f  Of 
li^.^tiauity  of  a'modc  of;  conveying  intelligence  jcjurdkly  to  a 
g!^  .tjilfance^  this  is  certainly  a  proof.  . 

Kjhe  Chinefe,  when  th^y^fend  couijiefs^on  the  great  canal, 
oi^ii^Aen  ^y  gre^  .man  jtravds  there,  fignals  by^fire  from 


The  aucieny  Gauls  were  an  exception  to  this.  Infiead  of  light¬ 
ing  fires,  they  gave  great  and  continued  cries.  All  thofe  who’^ heard 
tfbt  try  repeated  it,  fo  that  in  about  liwdve  hours  the  whole  of  the 
fory  cxtchfiyc  country  was  alarmed, 
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The  Telegraph  of  the  prefept  day,  is,  however,  new  as  to 'its 
perfection,  and  is  as  much  .different  from  thofe  fignals  as  the  arw 
^ulated  founds  of, the,  human  voice  are  different  from  the  noifed 
made  by  brutes,  in  this,' 'that  many  of  the  brutes,  fuch  as  dogs, 
borfes,  &c.  can  by  figns  and  noifes  fhew  what- they  want,'. or 
can  give  the  alarm  when  frightened  or  hurt ;  but  ftrther  thait 
that  their  language  does  not  ex'tend  (at. lead  fo  for  as  men  can 
underftand  them)  j  it  goes  only  to  announcing  natural  and  com* 
mon  events.  '  .  '  . .  .  ■  '  1 

Men  who  are  deprived,  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech  make  fignsi’-anff 
'  have  different  m'dtions  or  policions  for  the  different  letters,  andj 
when  properly  taught,. can  communicate  every  thing  they  know' 
with  accuracy  j  and  this  has  probably  led  to  the  French  inven,> 
tion  of  the  Telegraphe  by  Monsieur  Chapp'e.'  This  is  the 
mdre'fpf'obable,  that  his  Telegraph  has  an  upright  body  and 
two  arinSj  jike  a  man,  each  of  which  arms  has  a  joint  or  elbow  ; 
ib  that  we|:e  two  men  to  nnake  ilgiis  to  each  other  at  a  diffance 
too  great  to  fee  the  ordinary  motions  as  made  by  dumb  pemle,' 
they  wbuld  move  their  ,  arms  as  Monf.  Chappe 'moves  his  Te¬ 
legraph.'  ' 

-  In  1794  this  machine  was  tried  in  France,  and  found  to  an*‘^ 
Twer;  and  at  that  tiiiie  the  combined  armies  were  inFlahi 
ders,  a  chain  of  Telegraphs  was  eftablilhed  from  Paris  to'Lille;'' 
by  which  fliort  fentences  were  conveyed  in  a  few  minutes  With 
great  accuracy.  ^  ’ 

The  firft  defeription  of  the  Telegraph  was  brought  from  Parfi  ^ 
to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  by  a  former  member  of  ^e  pdrlra- 
men?  of  .BoUrdeaux,  who  had  feen  'that  which 'was  err<?tcd 
the  mountain  of  Bellville,!  This  defeription  was  given  to  Mr^ 
W/Playfair  (.whofe  works  it  fometimes  falls  to'-our  lot  to 
view),  who  had  two  working  modds  executed  there*  (at  Frank*) 
fort),  which  he  ferit  by  Colonel  Ramfay,  of  the  York ’Rangers, 
to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  from  thence  the  plan  and  alphabet' of 
the  mai^hine  canoe  to  England.  .  •  ^  ^ 

In  fonie  cafes  the  chief  merit  of  an  inventjoh  confi^s  fri  thter^ 
original  Idea’;  and  it  is  fo  with  the  Telegraph.  Making  figriifls 
hy  letters  is  writing  with  temporary  characters  in  the  air,  hirg^-^ 
enough  to  be  feen  at  a  confidcrablcr  diftance:  and  though  MonC 
Chappe  bad  great  meriti  in  this  idea^  yet  there  is  ricimer  ni^it 
difficulty  in  contriving  Telegraphs  of  difFe^nt  forint 
his,  that  will  anfwer  the*, fame  purpofe.;  and  we  find  abdordrit^l^y 
that  many  bave  been  mVented  by  dilFerent  perfonr.  Et^ry 
jegraph  yet  executed  has  been  liable  to  great  objections 


It  ^  2^  very  ufeful  ioitrumenc,  we  (hould  be  very  happy  to  fefe  it 
improved;  ’  ‘  J  •  .  c“  ,  % 

*?'  : . r'-  n>'  1  '.  5-  ,  Tb« 
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The  £ogli(h  Telegr^h^  as  .wCed  u^  a  ch^  of  ^ati<ws  from 
the'  -Adariralty  Office  <6  the  Tea  (C»^agon 

boards,  each  of  whichTs  j^ired>uppi^an,Wtj^in  a'ff^flie,  ?h»  fuch 
aitianner,  that  it  caif  te  eitbpr  DiacedJy^i<;aJly,n^?s  t<»;appear 
vitb  Hs  full  (ize  to' the  ^reryer  at  the  ^e^refl  ftatiqnr;^r^)it  be- 
■'■-conres  invifible  to  hiifi  6y  being  placed  ffxw;»pntally,,  fe.ihat  the 
’mrrow  edge  alone  is/cxpofed,  which  ^narrow  e4ge;Ui;frOoB  a 
adl^nce  invifible.  ';  \  \  {.‘‘o,/ Vuo  x- '.u  fluji, 

bsb'gix  boards  make  thirty-fix  change^  .  plain  and 

-Ihiijple  mode  of  working}  "and'they,W4^jW!fip2?PSW  if 
inew  were'ricceflary:  but  as  the  re4.i^?!■‘^^'*y''9f»*bfl>Tele• 
gt‘afihover  all  other  modes  of  making, . ^n^S}  opnfifiis:  In  .  its 
'ittaldng' letters,  “we  do  'not  think  that  more,,fhaqg§t^,tha<i' the 
letters  of  tho  alphabet,  and  the  ten.arithi9^call£yp4er^}  ace  ne- 
-cefl&ry'}  but}  on  the  contrary,  that' thoT^ydlo  work! thj^iTele- 
graphs  (hould  avoid  communicating  by. ^yifpr^  Qf  4gos  «g^^ 
upbfi^to  exprefs  fentences;  for  that  is  fMre  meihpd;,l^ 

'  expert  at  fending  unexpeiled  InteDigence  accurat^y> 

*  >  The -Admiralty  Telegraph  is,  without.  d<^t,  wiBppM^^ 
Ihrumbcr  of  combinations  poflibl^e.,  I\iyc  boar dsj^yi^d^ not 
^be  fiifiiclent,  and  a  feventh  would  be  ufelfJs  j{Tbu(i  after  1  faying 
thk^  ^we  are  afraid  no  more  praifc.is  due  to  that  clumfy.  in- 

^  •"  •  r  ^  ^ 

Telegraph,  on  account  of  ite  /ormf^oaft  never 
ekfvatcd  re  any  confiderable  height  above  , the  bfti Wing  on 
which  it  ftandio  It  i?,  to  all  appearance,,  yejry^. expend vcy "and 
ftaiAdi^idwa^  irt  om  diredlion,  which  Is  a  very  gr^at  obje^0n» 
fQThe^haih  of  Telegraphs  is  feldom  or  never^^i^a  ftraigbt  line; 
4md>the  Telegraph  which  is  at  work  (hould  fiand  at  right  angles 
IWith’th^  Telegraph  which  is  to  repeat  its  motions.  ^  i  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  Telegraph  carrying  intelligcpcQjto  aiW  fipni  fljould 
t^i^e  its  pofitfioh,  unlefs  the  chain  of  poift^^is  in  aftrsightiinc, 
W'^Warly  (b.  Agsun  :  it  is  to  be  obrervjcd,..(hat  if- anodes  i^iin 
^  Telt^taphs  were  to  be ’e(labli(he,d  (ffippofe.la  Yannoutb),  it 
bt‘ncce(rary  to  cfe<^  another  app^ratns  alitbe  .Adnoiralty, 
Wca^  the  prefent  Telegraph  does  not  turn  round.  The  French 
Telegraph  was  fupported  liy^  pne  (ingle  q^aft  of  wood,r!afld  did 

Teqmrtd.  nj  lov  -  ‘  iu  • 

dncyfereTdegraphs'brbu^r  to  any  (jbTngJHte/perfi^ion,  we 
Adttiu^  cbhtent  ouffelves  with  iv  dci^jipjUQn^of  themi  but  they 

tMdtaVbu^'YcrtBrevi^  Out  a  rew  Hints  that  have  occurred  to  us  for 

which  ai>y  peafant 
fie«  thif  nwiute 


ilivljioMj  H  teabe#  ■¥44,[‘whlt\-!iW,  vm^  a  great  diftaacf. 

a'TWegfJ^^oitroiS  prmcrplc,  witU  ooly  fu  4i- 
TifiiWs  ilri^C^^Pl^^^ii“,#0^^^d1^  ^tmp)eJl^d  cheap,  and  lAigbt 
be'tttiifed^twemy  or '  iWi'ty  feef^hign  aibcye*  th^  building,  wiiboMt 


iWifty  Tect^high  ab( 
j^^wrrid  Would  atti 


any  cRfficUl^^i*^*  Tbc^^wrrid  would  a^ed  ics  aQion  lefs 
do^  IhM  of  the  pi^f^t^  ttiaichine.'  -  It  might  be  Tupportedo^  .^c 
poAf^aAd  found ;  ‘  and,  what  is  ,roor^)|iie 

contrail  of  colours  would  be  at  all  times  the  ftmc^Q^A^-gjlded 
of  white  handle^  a  Ij^^tbk*  plate  is  ail  ways  vifibic ;  but 
traft  of  <}pIours  if  ^reibrtf  is  that  of  the  boards  of  thc.-Tdeffcaph. 
and!  tte  cloud ‘6^  fltjrwififth  'Is  behmd ;  fo  that  let  Uipfe 
be'paioted  its  they  the  contxaft  will  fometirocs  ;  be  ^ye«y 
incoefideirdble'Ofic?^’^^  *  /T’  .  i  i  v 

.  We  ihould  alfo^oGfeire,*  that  it  appears  to  us'  that  no  atteii* 
tfOrt  hSi^bitfr  paH'to' particular  circumftances ;  for  it  is  aa  ab- 
fuixiity^tt^ jpake  fo  hltge'a  machine  at  the  Admiralty,^  to  bCfiten 
with  ^fhe^'aid  oF  a  telcrcbpe  from  Weft  Square,  in  St.  Qeorge^s 
Fiddttsi'^TTiis  ilatjdii^is  not  "certainly  above  one  mile  and  an 
half ^ ^h lie* the  ftatiohs*  are^  often’frbnt  eight  to  twdve  milct; 
ar^>  eeminly  the  fame  fizc  is  not  neceflary.  In  genera^  HC 
Wdold  Weornmend'^rather  to  have  k  telefcope  of  a  great,^magpi- 


ofortie^lcingdofn  ;at  lar^,  we  think  it  very  proper  to  giyt^oiic 
idead  on^this  flibjWl/^  ob 

C5  the  addie.fs'^^^  which  they"  may  be  worbedji  that 

pencte 'greatly  On  <pfa6lice ;  and  we  recommend^  it  to 
of'^d^A!dttrirri<y‘fo<  e)^^  them  well  and  often  s 
all|  poiEble  tQ, /polling 


tht^el^notlOlibt  thaft’When  once  praftice  has  rendered  it  fiuQjIiaf 
it  tetfioojdicft  way  of  communicating.  ^  .  ^  n  3l?T 

’^Tkfeugh  itie  pbHtfcynr‘cf  the  Telegraph;  are  always  a 
tion  of  the  fame  thine,  yet  the  pofition-Whicb  ilg|iiifie;s  ^ibne 


WDfcb'do  ilt^ihg  *bfit'rt:^t'‘the\pbruiQnsV 


jlic 

n'^fij  gnhioiqini 

mthe 

> 

for  as  to  any  amour 


iMd  dye  fet;r0i^)b^i)re‘-fb^  do 
We  have  been  the  more  free  . . . 


l»«lfed  k«t>  bO'di6ne'i&H  <$fl|y  b^<b| 
^10  ol  pi*o$ur(n^ipy)f^1i(2fuP  sitit 
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propre^  or  vanity,  there  can  be  oon^-as  this  nation  certainly 
claims  not  the  honour  of  the  inventiont  m  .  i  . 

In  France,  when  intelligence  was  conveyed,  one  perfpn  looked 
with  a  telefcope  to  obferve  (he  motions  of  the  Telegraph  ^which 
were  to  be  repeated,  and,  ^ while  looking  through,;  he  placed  a 
imal)  Telegraph  he  had  on  the  table  in, the  lame  poiition  with 
that  he  faw  through. the  telefcope.  A  .writing  xlerk;  l^,by.  to 
write  down  the  motions,  and  another  perlcH^  totrepeat  thgn  on 
the  large  Telegraph  for  the  next  ftation  to  obferve. 

The  ufe  of  enregiftering  the  movements  was,  that  if  any 
ihiftake  happened,  it  might  be  known  at  which  ftation  it 
took  place ;  a  precaution  extremely  necelTary^.  otberwife  infbr* 
mation  that  came  in  a  carelefs  or  incorrect  manner  might  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  article  that  the  Telegraph, 
which  is  as  yet  but  a  very  expenlive  and*. imperfect  machineilis 
nevertbelcfs  to  be  confidcred  as  one  of  thpfe  inventions;  which 
opens  a  door  to  wonderful  changes.  It  owes.itsi  exiftence  :to  a 
bloody  war;  but  in  times  of  peace  it  may  be  of  great ifer vice. . 
News  may  then  be  conveyed  from  London  to^Paris,  with  the  aid 
of  one  intermediate  ftation  halfway  acrofsjthe  Channel  in  an 
hour;  and  three  hours  wilPferve  for  the  anfwcr.  to ta. demand 
(particularly. if  it. is  a  categorical  one),  which  will  greatly. facU 
litate^a  good  underftanding.  .  ) 

As  for  commercial  men,  they  will  in  time  have  acommilEon. 
fent  by. the- Telegraph  cheaper  than  an  exprefs  can  travel;  and 
when  they  are  once  allowed  to  pay  for  fuch  meftages,  theefta- 
bllihment  of  Telegraphs,  like  that  of  the  pofty.will  produces 
revenue,  inftead  of  coding  a  confiderable  expence*:  but  this 
will  hot  take  place  until  Telegraphs  are  made  with  an  attention. 
tO'Cheapnefs,  and,  ceaflng  to  be  entirely  an  aftair  of  politics,  be- 
ome  am  affair  of  commerce.  Then,  inftead  of  working  only 
ten  minutes  in  a  month,  they  will  work  every  hour  in  the  day ; 
and  it  will  (hew  one  more  example  of  the  fuperioti  adtivity  and 
oeconomy  of  private  enterprife,  when  compared  witb^the  fplendid 
and  flow  motions  of  a  regular  government.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the, 
common  affairs* of  trade,  that  expedition  is  nboft  neceflfary,  be- 
caufe  the  great  operations.of  war  can  feldom  be  ^performed  very 
quick ;  and  therefore  the  time  loft*  in  fending  an  exprefs  is  not. 

very  great  importance,  as  it  adds  but  Itule  to  <the  fum  total 
of  delays  whereas  it  often  happens  that,:  in  a  commetcial  fpe- 
culation,  an  hour  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  tbofe  concerned 
in  it.'  :j  v. 

Xn  one  word,  we  (hattithinic  the  Telegraph:  in  a  fair  way  of 
doing  weU  when,  tbei  merchants  o#v<X>ondott  alpire  .at  fettling 
the  fourfe  of  exchange  by  communicating  tbrohgb  means  of 

that 


that  mtchine';  aii4  when'Che'ci^ital  prraes-  in*  the  Irlfli  lottery 
(hall  be  announced  in  London  in  aw  hour  after  they  are  drawn  y 
for  Telegraphs  are  employed  to  convey  fuch  information 
as  octui^s'very  frequently,  the  perfons  who  are  Rationed  to  work 
them'  never  bccomertcxpert,  and '  confequently  will  neither 
be  expeditious 'nor' accafate,  though,  with  practice,  there  is  n» 
<(pubt' but  'they  will  attain  both  in  a  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  ire  can'  as  yet  have'but  little  conception.  •  -j  i 


#1  >'>  (?v  ^ 
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I  hiii)  t-t 

armiftlce  birothe-Rhinef  bas  been  broken,  but  not  by 
j«he  French ;  who,,  as  we  forefaw  and  predidted,  appeared 
to  be  defiroos.of  maintaining,  rather  than  extending,  their  con«. 
queft&vi^The  return  of  war  being  announced,  they  did  not 
evade  ofielude  a£tion,,but  darted  forth  on. their  enemy  in  dif^, 
feianl  *qaaFters.  at  once,  on  both  the  Upper,  and  the  Lower 
Rlwher  -^Xhe  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  as  well  as  that  oL 
thc'ftfiiije  and  Mofelle,  .carried  every  thing  before  them  ;  like  a 
torrent  enraged,  not  oppofed,  by  refiftance.  The  bravery  with 
wlikfi  lchey  were  encountered  by  the  Auftrians  is  a  fubjedkof 
glory  U>'>that  gallant  people,  but  of  defpondency  to  the  politWi 


ciaitS'WiK)  have  truifed  to  their 


arms  ;  fince  it  cUarly  appears^^ 
that  nothing  in  theiv  power,  either  to.do.or  to  fuffer,  can  contnol) 
the^ifrefiftible  impetuofity  of  fuperior  numbers,  adiuat^  b^^  the; 
enthufiafm  of>  freedom,  and  diredied  with  confumaiate  cnUUar.y.v 
(kill^dasr;  well  as^the  greateft  promptitude  and.decifion.,  .tlcds  not 
wife  to  Aut.oor  eybs:>ag^inft  the  power  of  our  cnemics^i  iLetb 
us  coMemplate  it' with  a  fteady' countenance,  and  a  firm  hearts 
Thevpublic  fchools  of  all  kinds  inftituted  by  Lew^  XIV,* 
which  all:c]aflei.  bf  men  were  admitted. without  expence,  difiufed^ 
throughout  a  narionV. by. nature  adivc,  ardent,  and  inquUkiye^', 
a  general  Itafte,  ^d  a^. certain  degree,  of  proficiency,.^  tooiiiin. 
feience.!^'  Tlbt  militaryiand  mathematical  .fchools  coofpitod.witbi. 
the  ambition  of  ebnoueft'  and.  love i of  glory,  inherentiJn  tbe,’| 
mon’archyi  to  train  up  a;  great  number  qfjable  generals 
gineefsi.«‘iiEvcn'  the  ferjeants  in  the  French  armies  are  a^mU< 
ficllhdoin  gunnery,  fortification,  and  military  tadiics,  a6>tho. 
greater  part  of  Englifh,  Spanilh,  or  German  officers.  The  mi-' 
litvrjywimcil,  or  hni^nt^vat ‘  cntirely  trf  old 

forvedidir  former  liicart:iin  difo*' 
fercnrpapcs  of.the  world,js;.iaoii‘mo:> 
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naf  e  an  app^  to  arms,  rather  than  tp  (un^r  tnerealing 
:oe|^  and  tnlutnanity.  ^  If  the  powers  pjfchuinaniftaturebe 
^V  equal'tQ  the  talk  of  teducine.the  French  to. order  by  force, 


Natuml 


,  But  it  Is  not  fo  mu^h  to  fkUl  in  military  mathematics,  or  any 
otlMr  circumftance  of  difcipline,  that^the  French  oyre  their  un. 
exainpte'd  fuccefs,  fo  much  as  [to  igenius  or  indention.  <  The 
German  armies  are  . brave  and  well>difciplined,:>and,;we  doubt 
nor,  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  in  ordinary  cafes, 

5r  in  ufual  combinations.  But  in  Italy,  a»  wellies  . on  the 
Lhine,  the  German  tallies  and  ftrengthvappeaf  every  where  to 
yield  to  the  verfatile  enterprife  of  the  French  i  juft- as  the  Ma. 
cp^nian  phalanx  gave  way  to  the  varied  ftiatagem  of  the 
Romans.  The  French  revolution  prefents.^to.  the  military  and 
political  eye  an  afpe£I  of  affairs  that  bears  but  little  analogy  to 
any  event  in  hiftory.  But  whatever  advantages  for  the  direction 
of  ftates  in  fuch  new  circumftances  might  have,  been  derived 
from  hiftory,  have  been  completely  oveihiokpd  onidefpiied  by 
all  the  confederated  powers,  both  conjoimly  and  feyeraHy^i.  This 
is  not,  a  new  language,. adopted  at,a|co»jundure  particularly 
difaftrbus:  we  appeal  to  all  our  readers^tif,  from  the  Yfiry  com* 
mencement  of  boftilities,  we  did  not  ftate  the  dangers>to  be  ap- 
prehende'd  from,confolidating  the  French  empire  by Xompref. 

npd,  in  general,  from  a  defultory  '  modc.hf  warihre,  in- 
fteadjof  a  fyftetn  founded  in  general  {^inciples  }  afyftetnHhat 
lyighVbbntrol  accidents; by  fuppofing  and  comprebeiv^g  them, 
At  .me  fame  ^time  we  candidly  and  fully  ftated  nasny;Conf|idei- 
alions'that'not  unnaturally  induced,  and  «venj^<mftrained,  the 


fi^»  a  genius  not  yet  appeared,  or  at  leaft  fuch.  a  genius  in 
(iich  .h  ^u^tibn  as  to  carry  his  meafures  into'  execution.  .*  The 
fuc|yfs  “of ’,the  French  arms,  by  land,  feems  >to.  be  ..vniverfal. 
T%e  CKoiianjcbie^  in  Normandy  and  Britanny,ide^iring,'With 
^«m^b  teyfon,  of  fuccefs,  yield  todilheofotuwe  *f;  the 
republrc.* 

France,  in  the  midft  of  all  ber.  vidlories,  is  ftill  agitated,  like 
all  great  republics,  with  internal  convulfions.  The  Terrorifls, 
as  may  »«  called,  '6r  that^party’wbo  HvIfH'  Ijb  in  ftie  Con¬ 
vention  menns  bf’fi^ous  cbhlbrnatfbn^'hiTfohff  f^e'  people, 
are  farifi<om  heing^en(ir^lbi^en.0r.‘di%?rimd^  ^Th^  ,DtREC- 
Tpanqowbich/^in'ftd^  owesljb;  «dtterice^B‘tnllitsiry%fce  *  is 

ftiU  'psotBded  bVm  iirhsyT' ah  'simy  Jfdm  the  frontier 

t  !l*:w  .niE':3  lo  i.oilsn  eloon  eflt  ol  (mna  tuw  ■ton'.;*- 
.  p’jiw  b9U'®R‘'i  .anoifll  3(ij  no  iiO(!iuO' i'  lo  ;  'j  ~ 


Tpanq^^lcb/^ih'ftid^  owesIts  mritterice’B'tnlHpiryTOfcfe  *,  is 

ftiU  'psotBded  bVm  iirhsyT' ah  'simy  Jfdm  the  frontier 

t  !l*:w  .niE':3  lo  i.oilsn  eloon  eflt  ol  (mna  tuw  ■ton'.;*- 
-  •’1  fiiiw  b3U'pR‘>i  ,anorfil  orii  notiot.mo'  l  to  ^  ^  ~ 

wh^i.-bsingitiattsd  dntoiakelinetropbUs;  ocer. 

Iw  far'ih*Je‘«do^ 

pf  tniros  <n  top  coDveimpo,  .ticked,,  gs  %,riaerj_m  tlie  conflitu- 
lipn  clurtcr.  •  •  ^  • 

enc.TJ<nc?  bns  .*L'io!  .snW  >0  '^''provinces, 

#  ,  p*  '  ^ 


A. 


provinceV**^!’®^  Wot'  ift^habits'cf  acquaintance  of 

and  MilittisWf  wiib3li>e‘Parifians,^whov-it  Teems,  are  furpedfed^ 
Yet  (b  fanguine  as  to^hope  for  any  favourable 

crifo  from  tMs<  (tegree  lof  firfpicioh  and  agitation  j  fo  long,  at 
leaft,  a$'‘tbt' war  (haU  - be  continued. 

.  A9-thC|)rdfpeft  off  peace  is  now  nearer  than  at  any' format 
perirtd  'b#  the'War,- it  Will  become  natural  for  the  minds  of  'men^ 
curibus'about  futurity|i' 'dtid  prone  to  anticipation,  .to  fdrm  cbn>> 
jedluSes  a^out  ftnteinto  which  France  will  fettle  or' 
after  d^^iieral  pboibcdtion.-Q  Firft,  Will  the  Convention  dilpofe 
of  tj^army,  or  the  antty -give 'law  to  the 'Convention  f  Se-f 
condlyi'fupipofing  an'artned  million  to  be  difperfed  and  dil&pated 
by  thebreatti  of^tbe'DiPedlory,  is  it  poffible  for  France  to  main¬ 
tain  Mtte^bbioadt  <an(l  good  order  at  home,  by  fuch  a  moderate' 
army  as twaj^exilr'ln  a  Veali republic?  *' 

Reputes  have  generally,  almoft  univerfally,  exifted  in  illands, 
peniirfudKs^  of-*  ocher  ihfulated  fltuations.  Switzerland  (not' 'to 
remouht^ttf  fpciMr-fimes)  is  infulated  by  mountains  and  rocks; 
fo  aKorw  Oetioa  j^the  Seven  United  Provinces,  if  th^  may  yet 
becabedwep^Ifb,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine;  Great  Bri¬ 
tain^*' 'b^-|l)0  ocean  ;"North  America  by  the 'ocean  and  the 
Alti^^any Mountains.'^  The  pofition  of  France  in  the  centre  of 
£ur^le£ln< -tlM^  ilii«)ft  of  jealous  and  armed  nations,' ‘does' no(^ 
feem /avdurabte  to  a  republican  form  of  government  f'i^tfticu-^ 
lariy  •'repabKcatt  government  over  fd  extenHve  a  kin^bih  u' 
FranoeV  'Aidi'fo 'popttlous  and  volatile  a  nation  as  theFreech,’ 
Though  the  monarchy  (hOuld  not  be  reftored,’  in  'nandlr,  would- 
not  the  command  'arid  dire^on  of  a  numerous  forc^'  Oay^  ^  ‘ 
may  fay,  atrnighty  hoft ;  for  fuch  an  hoft  will  be  necellkiy  for^ 
the  external  and  ^internal  fecurity  of  France  — Woiild  not  ^fhe 
commandratid  'Jdiredion^of  fuch  a  force,  by  whatever  namc  it 
might  be  cidled,  terminate  in  power  dictatorial  and  foverelgh?  \ 


■'I  Illfl  c! 
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SPAIN. 


It- is  Tai4,.<U\a^Fi^ncfa  ^councils  have  great  influence  in 

that  triilitary  preparations,  by  fea  and  laad,v 
fe^  to^indictte  aiddroilttioo,  oa  the  part  of,  the  Spaniaitls;)tO' 
join  tHeFfcncb  a^mft.tbe-Epgliflir.  It  wouId.be' anwoodcr, 

political  horijMin,  any  pbpoaofBioa 
cwld  app^f  wonderful,  to  fee  the  noble  nation  of  Spain,  with  a 
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tions  of  neighbouring  monarchies.  The -French  will,  no  doubt 
pra6life  on  ^anifh  pride  and  refentment,  wounded  by  our  pof! 
feffion,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  of  Gibraltar.  Before  the 
war  of  the  fucceflion,  when  that  fortrefs  fell  by  chance  into  our 
hands,  Spain  was  the  fincere,  as  the  natural  friend  and  ally  of 
England.  It  would  be  equally  wife  and  magnanimous  policy 
in  the  Britifli  government,  to  make  fome  beneficial  arranjgemcnt 
with  Spain  through  the  ceffion  of  Gibraltar.  ' 

Befides  Gibraltar,  the  Spaniards  find  another  rock  of  offence 
in  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  navy ;  and  they  may  not 
improbably  wi(h  to  reduce  this  to  an  equality,  or  nearly  to  an 
equality,  with  that  of  France.  There  yet  another  fource  of 
war  with  Spain,  not  eafily  to  be  avoided  j^^their  transference  to 
the  French  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  V  which  to  Vujj^  iflands 
IS  as  a  continent,  and  which,  irnprov^  by^Ffen|c|i  iriduftry, 
would  cut  up  our  commerce  and  naval  power  in ‘that  paft^^of  the 
world  by  the  roots.  Our  relative  fituatioii  to  Spain  \s  at  pre 
fent  encumbered  with  difficulties  not, a  little  aVduous^^^""^c  re 
ftoration  of  Gibraltar  would  not  infpife^^raritude" i"|but*^t  would 
remove  the  grand  caufe  of  grudge  aiha  fefentnichf^‘anl3'bring 
about  that  harniony' and  alliance  between  ^Great  Britain' and 
Spain,  for  which,  by  the  diverfity  of  tffeif  crintatcs,*  natural 
produftions,  and  fituationSj  they  are  fo  clearly "^deftined* 


ITALT. 
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Buokaparte,  at  the  head  of  French,  Italians)  /Germans, 
and  renegades  of  all  nations)  like  another  Hannibal,  ftrikes  ter 
ror  into  all  Italy,  and  lays  every  ftate,  the  holy  fee  not  ex 
c^ed,  under  contribution..  His  cruelty  in  maflacring  the  mu 
nicipality  and  the  ArchbiQiop  of  Pavia,  for  an  attempt  to  alTert 
the  rights  of  men,  is  undoubtedly  unworthy  of  the  principles 
for  v^ich  the  French  pretend  to  fight;  though  it  may  be 
deemed  a  prudent  meafure  in  a  military  power  that  ^n  reign 
only  by  fear.  Buonaparte  excels  even  Attila  in  fuccefs,  and,  in 
one  refpe^l,  exceeds  him  in  cruelty.  The  progrefr  of  Attila 
was  checked  near -the  Venetian  territories,  on-the  banks  of  the 
Adda 'and  the  Po,  by  the-Marquis  of  Efte/'^the  great  anceftor 
of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  Nor  did  the  Goth  make  any  de 
mands  of  ftatucs  or  pi^res.'  The  Gailo-Corfican  conqueror 
is  not  fatisfied  with  tj^  ^neceilaries  jKo^/l^xiwies,;  but  -he  inuit 
alfo  luve  the  moft  refined  eleraocLes  of  lii^.,.  works  of  Ro 
man,. Grecian,  and  even  Egyptian  aiid  Etjrurian  art.- 

Tliofe  exquifite  works  of  art  have,  oC  ^em,  .'travelled  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  and  now  they  are  the  tour  of  PM 

which  is  no  doubt  intended  for  the  great  fchool  of  the  arts 
,  -7  •  '  Perbap 


It  UiuiL  anu^  IL  19  w  uc;  appi ^uc;iiucu)  ,  uc  aCKnOWlCQ^ed  HOW 

alfo  by  the  Auftrians. ,  They  are  now,  as  it  were,  placed  be¬ 
tween  .'twoT  fires — the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
French ‘^rtnies  in  ltaly.  Should  the  French  armies  crofs  the 
Rhi^^as^they  (eem  determined  to  do,  and  carry  the  war  into 
Germany,  the  main  force  of  the  Auftrians  muft  be  drawn  to 
this  qiurterj.  and  a  fuificient  force  be  wanting  to  repel. the  at¬ 
tacks  p(,  the  French  by  the  fputhern  openings  of  the  Tyrol  and 
dieJV^telline.  .In  a  word,  there  is  nothing,  according  to  pre« 
lent  appearances,  that  remains  to  the  Emperor  but  to  make 
peace  with  France  on  the  beft  polllble  terms.  If  any  eftbrt  is 
yet  to  bf  made,  that  is  not  wholly  defpersrte,  it  would  be,  to 
penetrate'  into  France  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and 
drive,  fcour,  and  pillage  the  country,  as  the  M^ratta  cavalry 
do  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

•  .The  death  of  the  >  } 

■'"  •  .  .  ELECTOR  PALATINE 

feems,  in.fome  degree,  to  favour  the  fcheme  that  has  been  fo 
much  talked  of},, to  giye  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.to  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  CRchange.for  the  Netherlands  and  the  BiOioprics.i ,  But, 
in' this  cafe,  a  counterpoife  of  power  muft  be  given  to  tile  King 
of  Pruffia }  which  counterpoife  would  be  no  other  than  Hanover, 
and  f)erhaps  one  or,  two  of  the  United  Provinces. — In  Ihort,  the 
prefeiit  wat' is  carried  on  with  fuch  .views,  and.  on  fuch  a  fcale, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  ^a)ly  terminate,  on  the  ufual  grounds  of  calculation. 

.  ,If  ever  the .  j  l  a.'UiuiH  > . 

IR^ipRBSS  OF,  RUSSIA  C  ■  r  .  ’ 

^  fincere  ih^her  pirohwfes  of  aid  to  ®e, confederates’ firf  the 
purpt^  of' oppofihg  the  ^ni'ciples  ahd'^'werof  ftiePfench  re- 
oh'nevfcr,^  d^  the’Kiheko  sftR);d  it.  '’Aftil/ as  Vet, 
t>eaceab!d  <iw  tfft  frotttikri^bf  as  thofe 

®f  DcnlttiaiHc^afld  Swedehl  ^  ^ *■’ 

**’»  9flj  lo  3ii9ii4  vti-  lui  Ujlnami  tcJuoL  on  ei  nj  ' 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


A  powerful  armailient*bas  arrived,  and  commenced  operations 
for  the  redu^ion  of  St.  Lucia,  and  other  French  Weft  India 
Iflands.  In  the  ifland  mentioned  the  French  troops  have  been 
driven  within  the  principal  fortrefs  Morne  Fortune^  where,  by 
the  laft  accounts,  they  were  beiieged.— Guadaloupe  is  ftill  in 
the  hands  of  the  French*  -We  are  ftill  in  poflelfion  of  Cape 
Nicola  Mole  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  now  alfo  of  the  Dutch  fet« 
tlement  of  Demerary,  on  the  coaft  of  Surinam. 

We  feem  to  meet  in  the  Weft  Indies  with  vigorous  refift- 
ance  i  but,  on  the  whole,  our  naval  enterprifes  have  not  been 
unfuccefsful.  The  expence,  however,  of  naval  equipments  is 
enormous,  and  fuch  as  the  advantages  of  trade  feldom  com. 
penfate.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  it  is  by 
lea,  if  we  are  at  all  to  enter  into  war,  that  we  can  beft;  oppofe 
and  weaken  our  enemy. 

Of  the  oppoHte  opinions,  or  rather  trains  of  fentiment,  in* 
eluding  the  paflions  of  men  as  well  as  the  concluftons  of  their 
underftanding  refpe(^ing  the  prefent  fttuation  of  Great  Britain, 
the  following  are  impartial  (ketches. 

Had  this  iftand,  fteady  to  her  true  interefts,  maniifadures, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  the  moft  folid  bafts  of  both,  fteered 
clear  of  the  prefent  war,  (he  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of 
peace  and  war,  and  the  grand  umpire -among  the  nations;  all 
her  advantages  would  have  been  fecure ;  all  of  them  extended. 
The  continental  powers,  had  Britain  flood  aloof,  would  have 
made  fuch  arrangements  among  themfelyes  as  might  feem  ade« 
quate  to  the  control  of  the  French  republic :  their  con* 
federacy  would  have  been  the  more  folid  and  ftneere,  that 
it  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  more  neceftary.  .When  they 
found  England  fo  zealous  in  the  caufe,  they  readily  devolved 
on  her  the  labouring  oar,  becaufe  they  judged  that  me  was  the 
ableft  to  wield  it.  Had  not  England  ailifted  the  Emperor  with 
money,  other  powers  would  have  aided  him  more  effei^ally 
and  more  fteadily  than  they  did  with  troops.  The  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  would  have  been  involved  in  war;  Britain 
alone  would  have '  been  at  peace :  by  a  condu£b  the  moft  extra-' 
ordinary,  and  a  deftiny  the  moft  fantaftic,  Britain  alone  is  now 
to  be  at  war  with  France,  and  all  the  other  nations  at  peace. 

France,  bounded  only  by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  lUiine,  and 
ftse  ocean,  in  friendfhip  with  Spain,  and  over-awing  the  Italian 
ftates,  wilUbon,  in  fad,  be  miftrefs  of  a  maritime  coaft  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Texel,  and  with  her  naval  power  thusen< 
viron  the  beft  part  of  Europe.  With. fuch  an  extent  of  coad, 
and  fuch  internal  rcfources  as  (he  pofleiTes,  with  the  Scheldt 

and 
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ini]  the  Rhine  to  carry  her  commerce  into  the  centre  of  Europe, 
it  is  to .l^c, feared,  not  only  that  flie  will  over-top,  humble,  and 
finally  fu^lidne  Britain,  but  eftablilh  univerfal  empire :  but  all 
this  is  tb^  .rffult  of  our  rafti  counfels,  which  drove  the  Frencl^ 
to  become  a  military  republic,  and  gave  them  power  by  the  lie- 
ceffity  of  exerting  it,  ,  ' 

Such*  is  likely  to  be  our  fituation  in  relation  to  foreign  powers, 
—At  home  the  pr.of{(eclt  is  equally  gloomy.  For  not  to  infill " 
on  all  the  unforefteo  iev.il>  that  muft  arife  from  tile  exaltation  of 
France  and, proportional  huoiiliation  of  England,  nay,  and  even 
on  the  fuppoi'uion  that  our  commerce  fljall  not  be  diminilhed, 
arc  our  reiources  equal  to  our  exigencies  ?  After  the  arrears  of 
the  war  Ihfdiibe  wpund-up,  >will  our  annual  revenue  be  equal  to  . 
the  cxpeijcssiof  government,  the  payinent  of  the  national  debt, 
and  toiprpvtde  for  .tbofe,  unforefeen  calamities  that  are  wont  tq 
fpring  from  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  ftates  and  princes  ?— » 
Alread]fjdo,sve.ftagger.  under  qt»r  wejght}  for  it  is  to  the  loan? 
of  tbeiprijeqt  year  that  adinmifiration  have  rccourfe  for  making 
up  the  dtfrVj-drtthe  revenue  of  the  laft.  it  was  in. this  matinee 
that  M.  Neckar  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fulpend,  for  a  time,  the 
fall  of  .tb^  jpoflarchy  of  France.  ■  , 

An  ^0^  trainipf  reflection,  on  the  prefent  afped  of  affair^, 
has  f9f{ow^>‘i,.The.  w^t'vyas  neither  unavoidable,  nor  is  thetp 
any  reafoo'-^tq  fuppofe  that  its  final  ifl'ue,  even  in  the  event 
France  retaining  her  conquefts  on  this  fide  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhine,  will  be  unfortunate.  The  French  made  no,fecxet  of  j 
their  political  fanaticifin.  They  •began  their  general  attack  on 
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.  cope  with  us  in  any  kind  of  manufadliires  or  trade,  for  want  of 
capital,  for  want  of  hands  for  want  of  habit,  and  even  for  want 
of  inftruments.  If  France  has  acquired  new  fubjefis  of  im- 

frovement,  fo  has  England,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  Weft 
ndies,  and  in  Africa. — We  fhall  ftill,  with  all  our  taxes,  ftart 
in  the  career  of  improvernent,  with  advantage :  even  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  France  in  commerce  and  population  will  promote 
the  commerce,  hy  occafioning  new  demands  from  England.  It 
is  from  England  that  the  French  muft  procure  the  beft  part  of 
the  articles  to  be  imported  into  Germany.  Our  commerce 
inuft  cither  increafe  or  decreafe,  for  it  can  never  be  wholly  fta- 
tionary.  To  fuppofe  it  is  to  decreafe  with  new  fields  of  adven- 
'  ture,  with  a  ftronger  fleet  to  prote6I  them,  would  be  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  reafon.  It  will  therefore  increafe  :  and  that  increafe 
with  the  finking  fund  will  enable  us  to  bear  up  under  all  our 
burthens.  Whatever  may  be  the  intereft  of  the  common  caufe, 
peace  may  be  thought  the  intereft  of  each  individual  ftate:it 
may,  probably,  for  the  intereft  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the 
fefety  of  Auftria — if  fo,  it  may  be  expedient  alfo  for  Great 
Britain:  and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped^' it  will  be  in  her  power  to 
make  without  difadvantage,  and  without  difgrace,  having  ac- 
complifticd  the  objedl  of  all  Britifti  wars,  that  of  increafingber 
navy,  and  annihilating,  or  confiderably  reducing,*  that  of  her 
enemy. 

In  the 

*  EAST  INDIES, 

‘affairs  wear  ftill  a  dubious  afpeft. — It  was  a  letter  fent,  not  bj 
government,  but  the  agents  of  the  Eaft  India  officers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  concerning  the  good  intentions  of  government,  that  fared 
India. — Wife  governments  anticipate  demands,  which  they  can¬ 
not  refift,  by  voluntary  bounty.  One  conceffion  to  a  military 
force  invites  another^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  nriake  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  reflections. 

Thfe  new  parliament^  which  was  to  have  met  on  the  I2thcf 
>iy.  is  prorogued  till  the  month  of  November:  this  refolutia 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  our  ally  the  Emperor,  preflTed  hard 
every  fide,  and  driven  from  poft  to  poft,  feemed  to  have  noot'n 
alternative  than  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  France.  It  w 
not  therefore  any  part  of  the  common  plan  to  give  another 
to  our  ally,  and  our  own  minifters,  it  is  alfo'fuppofed,  wpi 
for  time  for  negotiation. — The  Auftrians,  uhder  the  Archu 
Charles,  have  iince  that  time  gained  a  very  confiderable  ad 
Cage  over  the  enemy  under  Jourdan,  and  forced  a  wing  of 
army  to  retreat  acrofs  the  Rhine ;  aad  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia 
at  laft  ihewn  a  ferious  difpofition  to  come  immediately  for 
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'  *  •  '  .  *  .  . 

with  afliftancc  to  the  caufe  of  the  allies.— By  guaranteeing 

Gallicia  to  the  Emperor,  fhe  enables  him  to  fend  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  his  armies  on  the  Rhine  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland.— 

It  will  be,'  ho  doubt,  poffible  for  the  Czarina  to  afford  aid  in 
other  modes,  if,  (he  be  inclined  to  do  lb; — Whether  thefe  cir- 
cumftanccs,  and,  perhaps,  fome  future  fucceffes  of  the  Auftrians, 
will  make  any  alteration  in  our  counfels  refpeding  fariher  aid  to 
the  Emperor,  time  muft  determine. — For  bur  parts,  the  partial 
fucceffes  of  our  noble  allies,  who,  if  either  their  valour  or  the 
generous  feelings  that  urged  them  to  war,  could  avail,  would 
not  be  the  lofing  party,  appear  to  us  to  be  a  matter  not  fo  much  of  . 
joy  as  regret.  For,  on  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  after  every 
Jofs  and  repulfe,  the  French,  by  a  lavifh  facrifice  of  blood, 
return  to  the  field,  w  ith  numbers  that  fecure  vidlory.  A  few 
inftances  of' fuccefs,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Auftrians  are 
to  be  regretted  if  they  encourage  them  to  perfevere,  with  too 
much  obftinacy,  in  an  attempt  to  attain  any  of  the  original  ob- 
jcdls  of  the  war.  They  may  be  of  advantage  however  in  a  ne-  . 
gotiation  for  peace  on  other  terms ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
ufed  for  this  purpofe. — It  was  occafional  and  partial  vidiory  on 
the  part  of  the  loyalifts  that  ,  tempted  our  government  to  throw 
the  other,  and  the  other  ftake,  after  the  tenor  and  tendency  of 
the  war  was  evidently,  to  all  who  were  not  under  the  influence 
^of  paflion,  againft  Britain,  and  in  favour  of  America. 


Ti  Correspondents. 

# 

In  anfwer  to  a  Letter  from  k.  X.  Y.  May  i8,  we  have  to  flate^ 
that  there  is  nothing  farther  from  our  intention  than  to  bring 
forward  books  againjl  religion^  and  to  throw  others  in  defence 
of  it  in  the  Jhade.  If  fuch  a  charge  were  even  plaujible^  we 
would  take  the  trouble  of  a  formal  refutation  of  it*  JVe  appeal 
/  both  to  the  number  and  the  nature  of  our  different  articles  refpebf^ 
ing  religion*  Our  correjpondetit  fays^  that  ‘  we  have  reviewed^ 

*  with  feeming  approbation.^  fuch  poifonous  traf)  as  Dr.  O’Keeffe’s 
‘  Effay,  and  Kant’s  Philofophy.’  Of  Kant’s  Philofophy, 
which  is  the  main  objeSt  of  G*Keeffe*s  Effay we  have  not  yet 
given  any  opinion.^  ^good  or  bad ;  and  have  even  protejled  that 
we  did  not.  See  Englifli  Review  for  February^  page  I06 — III, 
Of  the  books  which  we  have'  hitherto  neglected  to  take  notice^  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  fay  any  thing  in  this  place.  It  may 
fometimes  happen  that  a  book  may  be  publijhedy  that  is  printed^ 

and^ 
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end  advtrtifed  in  one  or.  two  of  our  numerous  Daily  Paper s^ 

■  now  abnojt  too  numerous  f«r_  infpt£liony  without  coming  to  our 

■  knowledge,— Sut  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  authors  or  their 
.  friendsy  when  their  works  are  thus  negle^edy  to  point  them  out  tt 

■  ^fervation.  \  ‘ 

^  'When  Gtntlimn  fend  c9pUs  of  their  hooks  for  our  Review y  It 
is  entreated  that  they  will  mark^  with  a  pen  or  pencil^  its  price 
in  boards.  -  ^ 


^  Commanicatiefts/or  The  Enclish  Review  requefed  t$ 
he  Jent  to  Murray  and  Highley,  No.  jt,  Fkctrftrcct,  London; 
^johere  Sukfcribers  for  this  Monti  ly  Performance  mre  reffeOfidly  defir ei 
00  give  he  their  Nataa%  : 


